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THE  EOSE   OF  ASHFEST. 


CHAPTER  I. 


"The  dull  flat  falsehood  serves  for  policy." 

Pope. 


The  letter  of  Paul  was  not  long  in  arriving. 

The  young  gentleman  thought,  and  thought 
justly  enough,  that  to  keep  Mrs.  Lewis  one  un- 
necessary moment  in  suspense  would  be  ex- 
tremely wrong ;  besides,  he  was  urged  forwards 
by  that  desire  to  settle  a  thing  at  once  by  some 

VOL.    III.  B 
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decisive  measure,  whether  time  has  been  given  to 
consideration  or  not,  which  is  so  common  to  our 
natural  impatience  of  spirit ;  and  which  may  be 
observed  to  be  peculiarly  the  case  with  undisci- 
plined characters.  So  he  sat  down  to  write  with- 
out allowing  himself  even  one  night  for  reflec- 
tion ;  and  this  is  a  transcript  of  his  letter. 

**  paul  to  mrs.  lewis. 

"  My  Dear  Sister, 

"  Miracles  have  not  ceased,  they  say — 
and  I  am  one  who  can  testify  that  marvels,  at 
least,  have  not.  For  never  was  anything 
more  marvellous  to  me  than  your  letter,  or 
rather  its  enclosure.  To  express  my  astonish- 
ment at  the  tenor  of  both  letter  and  enclosure 
would  far  exceed  my  powers  of  description, 
though  I  have  not  been  thought  quite  wanting 
in  talents  of  this  description. 
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"  What  could  poor,  unhappy  Walter  be  dream- 
ing of? 

"  Account ! 

"  What,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  good,  can 
he  mean  by  an  account  ?  I  know  of  no  account 
standing  between  him  and  me,  except  for  a  cer- 
tain miserable  two  hundred  pounds  which  he 
lent  me  years  ago.  And,  I  am  sure,  I  wish  he 
never  had  advanced  it ;  for  never  was  poor  piL 
garlic  so  plagued  about  a  trifle  of  money  as  I 
have  been  one  way  or  other  about  that. 

"  True — I  don't  deny  that  he  may  have  given 
me,  in  addition  to  that,  various  little  trifling 
sums  from  time  to  time,  just  when  I  was 
literally  starving — but  that  every  penny  he 
ever  advanced,  heaped  together,  could  in  any 
case  amount  to  the  sum  stated,  I  altogether  and 
utterly  deny.  I  am  certain  of  this  ;  though  I 
cannot  pretend  to  have  kept  an  exact  account  of 
what  I  looked  upon  as  free  gifts.     Little  thinking 
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of  the  roll  that  was  being  kept  in  petto  against 
me. 

"Thanks  to  my  own  exertions,  I  have  for 
some  time  been  independent  of  his  aid ;  and 
the  subject  had  altogether  passed  from  my  me- 
mory, until  thus  most  painfully  and  most  uneX' 
pectedly  called  to  my  recollection. 

"  I  little  thought,  when  my  heart  was  swelling 
with  gratitude  and  affection  to  my  late  brother, 
for  the  needful  httle  helps  he  from  time  to  time 
gave  me  that,  under  the  rose,  he  was  preparing  a 
regular  usurer's  account ;  with  the  intention, 
one  day,  of  demanding  the  pound  of  flesh — in 
other  words,  a  severe  reckoning  for  every  one 
of  the  little  advances — which  I,  in  my  sim- 
plicity of  heart,  so  gratefully  received,  and 
which,  I  thought,  were  so  generously  forced 
upon  me. 

"  Believe  me,  these  reflections  have  caused  me 
an  intensity  of  pain,  which   he,   poor   fellow! 
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if  living,  would  have  been  far  from  wishing 
to  occasion,  and  which  even  you,  I  believe,  would 
be  sorry  to  have  inflicted  upon  me. 

"  To  find  cause  for  diminishing  the  unbounded 
esteem  inspired  by  a  beloved  object,  to  be 
deceived  and  disappointed  where  one  had  gar- 
nered up  the  heart — oh,  it  is  bitter ! 

"  '  To  build  up  idols,  and  find  them  clay.' 

"  Oh,  it  is  cruel ! 

"  Too  cruel  for  me  to  dwell  upon.  I  will, 
therefore,  leaving  this  painful  part  of  the  subject, 
return  to  the  more  prosaic  and  business-like 
side  of  the  matter. 

"  In  brief,  then,  I  am  not  in  the  least  pre- 
pared, as  you  seem  to  expect,  to  admit  the 
justice,  or  even  the  correctness,  of  poor  Walter's 
statement.  You  know,  I  was  ever  heedless  of 
money.  I  am,  thank  my  stars !  not  of  the 
moiling  muckworm  breed,  intent  only  upon 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.     I  never,  that  I 
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knew  of,  kept  an  account  in  my  life.  What  I 
gained  was  my  friends'  as  much  as  my  own — 
freely  earned  and  freely  spent.  /  have  no  re- 
cords hidden  in  a  secret  repository ;  item  added 
in  silence  to  item ;  only  to  be  presented  at  a  time, 
when  circumstances  have  rendered  it  impossible 
that  their  accuracy  can  be  tested  ! 

"  It  has  not  been  my  habit  to  make  gifts,  with 
every  appearance  of  disinterested  kindness ;  in- 
tending to  resume  to  the  last  mite  when 
convenient  opportunity  presented.  But  it  is 
plain  that  your  ideas  and  mine  upon  this  and 
most  other  subjects  are  altogether  antipathetical 
and  in  direct  contradiction.  And  if  the  sympathy 
between  my  brother  and  myself  upon  the  subject 
of  money  was  so  imperfect,  still  less  could  any- 
thing like  agreement  upon  matters  of  this  nature 
be  expected  between  you  and  me. 

"  You,  ever  maintaining,  to  its  utmost  limit, 
the  character  of  the  prudent  wife  !    The  duties  of 
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which  position  I  take  the  liberty  of  thinking 
you,  in  many  instances,  grossly  exaggerated. 

"  But  I  grow  superfluous.  My  feelings — I 
confess  are  deeply  w^ounded — they  hurry  me 
on. 

"  To  return  to  the  subject  in  hand,  I  can  only 
repeat  that  I  am  as  certain  as  that  I  sit  here,  that 
I  never  received  from  Walter,  either  as  gift  or 
loan,  one  quarter — no,  not  one  twentieth  part  of 
the  sum  he  has  made  out  against  me.  I  don't 
pretend,  I  repeat  it,  to  have  kept  any  exact  re- 
gister of  transactions  which  I  never  looked  upon 
as  matters  of  regular  business,  but  simply  of 
feeling  and  honour.  Nevertheless,  every  man 
must  have  some  general  notion  of  the  money  he 
has  received  and  spent ;  and  I  am  certain  a 
sixth  part — if  I  had  ever  received  it,  of  the 
sum  in  Walter's  statement,  would  have  been 
more  than  sufficient  to  have  maintained  me  in  a 
comfort  far  beyond  any  I  enjoyed,  until  the  ex- 
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ercise  of  my  own  small  talents  enabled  me,  as  of 
late  years,  to  provide  handsomely  for  myself. 

"  I  dare  say  you  may  imagine  that  because 
my  gains  are  now,  what  some  persons  might  call 
considerable,  therefore  that  I  am  rich,  and  can 
afford  to  be  liberal — '  To  bleed  freely,'  as  Mr. 
Strickland  used  to  say.  But,  to  employ  an- 
other of  that  respected  gentleman's  phrases,  in 
plain  words,  *  I  am  not  of  a  humour  to  be  bled.' 

"  Besides,  if  I  had  the  best  inclinations  in 
the  world  to  submit  myself  to  such  a  process, 
where  on  earth  am  I  to  find  the  wherewith  ?  / 
am  not  rich. 

"  My  character,  I  thank  my  good  genius,  is  not 
of  the  close-fisted  sort,  and,  the  truth  is,  my  money 
goes  as  fast  as  I  get  it.  There  are  a  thousand 
things  which  a  man  of  a  temperament  such  as 
mine — shall  I  venture  to  call  it  the  temperament 
of  Genius  ? — requires — which  those  of  more  or- 
dinary disposition  are  so   far   from   requiring, 
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that  they  cannot  even  estimate  the  indispensable 
necessity  they  may  be  of  to  others.  To  sum 
up  all,  in  one  brief  axiom — '  What  genius  ob- 
tains, genius  needs.' 

"  The  finer  and  more  delicate  appliances  of 
Nature  are  indispensable  to  the  support  an 
development  of  her  finer  and  more  delicate 
organisations ;  and  such  appliances,  in  this  vast 
world  of  ours,  let  me  tell  you,  my  good  sister, 
are  rather  expensive. 

"  The  short  and  the  long  is,  that,  at  this 
moment  when  I  write,  I  have  not  fifty  pounds 
at  my  command.  Nay,  if  the  balance  were  to 
be  struck  between  me  and  Mr.  G.  V.,  my  pub- 
lisher, and  the  friend  to  whom  my  labours  and 
best  talents  are  devoted — it  would  be  against 
me. 

"  You  see,  therefore,  with  the  best  disposi- 
tions in  the  world,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for 
me  to  offer  any  effectual  aid  in  carrying  out  that, 
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which — pardon  me  for  saying  so — I  look  upon 
as  a  most  romantic  plan — Forgive  the  epithet,  I 
substitute  it  for  preposterous,  which  is  at  the  end 
of  my  pen,  but  might  be  deemed  offensive — and 
however  much  you  may  have  hurt  my  feelings,  I 
am  sure  nothing  can  be  farther  from  my  wish 
than  unnecessarily  to  pain  yours. 

"But   we   all   know  that   the   blindness    of 
parents  is  proverbial. 

"  As  regards  myself,  you  must  excuse  me  for 
owning  that,  so  far  as  my  scanty  opportunities 
for  observation  might  go,  I  never  could  see  any- 
thing remarkable  in  the  lad.  Except,  it  may  be, 
a  certain  singular  reserve  and  silence,  unnatural 
for  his  age — I  will  not  wound  your  feehngs  by 
saying  a  certain  dulness — but  there  was  about  him 
a  want  of  that  flow  in  diction,  and  brilliancy  in 
conception,  which  I  have  been  accustomed  to  con- 
sider as  among  the  most  marked  distinctions  of 
those  who,  from  their  earliest  age,  seem  destined 
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to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  world.  Ex- 
cuse my  plain  speaking,  but  such  have  cer- 
tainly been  my  impressions  as  regarded  your  son. 
The  result  of  a  cursory  view,  no  doubt,  but 
some  men  can  form  a  judgment  upon  slight 
indications. 

"  Depend  upon  it,  my  good  sister,  even  sup- 
posing we  had  the  money  to  expend  in  the  way 
you  propose,  it  would  be  good  money  thrown 
away.  But  it  is  no  use  arguing  that  part  of 
the  subject,  for  the  money  we  have  not.  Neither 
you  nor  I  have  it ;  and  if  I  had,  I  doubt  whether 
I  should  think  it  right  to  waste  it  upon  a 
plan  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  I  think 
absurd. 

"  Fabian  is  a  good,  steady  lad,  and  he  will  do 
perfectly  well  where  I  was  once  placed — behind 
Mr.  Howish's  counter. 

"  You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  I  did  not  feel 
myself  in  my  place  there.— Granted.    But  I  do 
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not  suppose  that  you  are  quite  going  to  equal 
Fabian  and  me. 

"  Two  hundred  pounds  I  know,  and  am  per- 
fectly ready  to  acknowledge  that  I  owe  Walter. 
One  of  those  two  hundred  pounds,  if  I  might 
be  allowed  to  advise,  I  should  propose  to  endea- 
vour at  persuading  Mr.  Howish  to  accept  as  a 
premium,  which  should  be  paid  by  instalments, 
I  giving  security — the  other  hundred  being  ex- 
pended, as  occasions  might  arise,  for  the  supply  of 
clothes  and  necessary  expenses — or,  if  you  can  find 
other  means  of  furnishing  such,  the  above  sum 
might  be  laid  aside,  to  be  made  use  of  in  for- 
warding his  ulterior  views  when  his  indentures 
are  at  an  end. 

"  As  for  the  account,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call 
it  between  us,  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have  said 
before,  that  I  repudiate  it  in  toto.  Let  poor  Walter's 
executors  bring  forward  my  receipts  in  a  regular 
business-like  manner,  as  business  it  is  to  be; 
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and  all  receipts  so  presented  I  will  without  hesita- 
tion discharge.  Aye — after  having  been  dunned 
in  this  manner — I  would  do  it,  if  I  sold  my  bed 
from  under  me  !  But  as  for  little  gifts  from  time 
to  time  bestowed ;  little  bills  on  odd  occasions 
paid,  and  so  forth,  I  intend  to  repay  them  in  the 
form  in  which  I  received  them,  and  in  no  other. 
And  that  will  be  by  tipping  my  nephew  as  oppor- 
tunity occurs,  or  by  discharging  little  obligations 
of  his  as  the  opportunity  may  arise  or  I  may  think 
proper ;  and  I  hope  you  know  me  weU  enough  to 
believe  that  I  shall  not  prove,  when  left  to  my 
own  freedom  of  action,  either  very  ungenerous 
or  very  illiberal. 

"  This,  then,  my  good  sister,  is  just  exactly 
aU  that  I  am  able — all  that  I  think  just  or  wise 
— in  short,  aU  that  I  intend — to  do. 

"  Having  come  to  this  decision  I  am  prepared 
to  meet  with  a  biu*st  of  female  eloquence,  in 
the   form    of    lamentation,     and   vituperation; 
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but  I  have  made  up  my  mind,  and  have  en- 
deavoured to  stee]  my  heart  against  it.  And 
60,  as  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  your  health  is  not 
even  yet  so  far  restored  as  we  all  most  sin- 
cerely wish  it  to  be,  let  me  beg  of  you  to  spare 
yourself  and  me  what  might  injure  your  own 
health  and  could  not  by  possibility  alter  my  reso- 
lution ;  or  forward  your  chance  of  carrying  out 
what,  I  repeat  it,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  most  ill- 
advised  and  absurd  scheme.  A  scheme  which,  if 
I  have  any  insight  into  men  or  things,  would 
end  only  in  making  a  very  lean,  ragged,  half- 
and-half  philosopher  of  a  lad  who  might  other- 
wise have  become  a  wellclad,  thriving  trades- 
man. 

"  And  so,  my  good  sister,  half  ashamed  of 
having  wasted  so  many  words  and  so  much  good 
pen,  ink,  and  paper  upon  a  matter  so  obvious, 
and  which  might  have  been  settled  in  half-a- 
dozen  lines,   (had  I  not   wished  to  avoid  the 
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appearance  of  being  abrupt  or  peremptory,  by 
giving  you  my  reasons  for  the  course  I  intend  to 
adopt)  believe  me  to  be  your 

*'  Affectionate  Brother,  in  truth, 

"Paul  Lewis." 

"  P.S. — Since  writing  the  above,  as  I  chanced 
to  be  going  that  way,  I  thought  I  might  as  well 
call  at  Ho  wish's.  I  found  the  old  gentleman  at 
home,  with  his  eyes  as  sharp,  his  hair  as  stiff, 
and  his  cheeks  as  rosy  as  ever.  He  did  not 
know  me  at  first.  In  the  Editor  of  the  S.  S. 
he  had  some  difficulty  in  recognising  the  poor, 
foolish,  faded  youth,  that  erst  laboured  in  his 
murky  den.  I  made  myself  known,  however,  and 
he  received  me  coolly  enough.  Commend  me 
to  one  of  your  pious  ones  for  keeping  a  resent- 
ment alive  I  He  has  never  forgiven  me  for  break- 
ing his  chain — his  chain  wreathed  in  sentimental 
flowers  from — I  will  not  say  where — but  I  was 
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not  in  a  humour  to  take  things  amiss,  for  I  had 
Fabian's  interests  really  at  heart.     So  I  mollified 
the  old  fellow,  by  putting  on  a  very  solemn  face  ^ 
and  then  told  him  of  the  events  which  had  re- 
cently taken  place  in  our   family — concluding 
with  asking  whether  he  had  a  place  vacant,  and 
would  admit  my  nephew,  Walter's  son,  with  a, 
premium  of  one  hundred  pounds.     You  would 
have  been  gratified,  my  good  sister,  to  have  seen 
how  the  proposal  was  received.       The  son  of 
Walter  thought  he  was  in  no  danger  of  proving 
such  a  scapegrace  as    poor  T  !      Briefly,  I  am 
authorised  to  state,  that   Mr.   Howish  will  be 
most  ready  to  admit  the  lad  upon  the  terms  pro- 
posed ;  and  I  venture  to  hope  you  will  agree 
with  me  that,  all  circumstances  considered,  it  is 
the  best  thing  we  can  do  for  him." 
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I  wish  you  could  have  seen  Amy  reading  this 
letter. 

She  did  look  magnificent. 

With  her  rising  colour,  her  flashing  eye,  the 
intense  scorn  of  her  quivering  lip  ! 

Rachel  herself  might  have  made  a  study  of  it. 

In  sad  contrast  was  the  face  of  the  poor 
mother,  as  gradually  the  fading  cheek,  the 
whitening  lip  succeeded  to  the  first  flush  of  ex- 
pectation and  joy  when  the  letter  had  been  put 
into  her  hand.  She  looked  pale  as  death — it 
was  the  death  of  hope. 

But  the  arms  of  the  warm-hearted  Amy  were 
thrown  round  her,  and  her  kisses  revived  the 
life  and  courage  which  seemed  about  to  disap- 
pear together. 

"  Oh  !  but  you  must  not  let  yourself  be  con- 
quered by  this ! — you,  who  have  borne  so  much  ! 
Oh !  but  you  must  not  be  vanquished  by  this 
detestable  sophistry  and  cruelty  ! — For  my  part 

VOL.    III.  c 
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I  am  glad  of  it — I  am  glad  of  it.  We  shall  be 
free  of  him,  at  least,  for  ever.  I  always  hated 
him — heaven  forgive  me  !  but  I  always  did. — I 
couldn't  help  it.  Mother!  Mrs.  Lewis!  you 
must  not  be  overcome  by  this." 

"  Ah  1  my  child  !  my  Amy  !  it  is  fine  talking ; 
but  what  is  to  become  of  our  boy  !" 

"  Oh  \  we'll  find  a  way. — There  is  a  God 
above,  who  never  leaves  us  or  forsakes  us.  He 
has  given  Fabian  talents — what  do  I  say  ? — true, 
real  genius — great  commanding  abilities — not  a 
flash  in  the  pan,  like  this  odious  creature's  !  and 
He  who  gave,  will  find  the  means  to  bring  to 

fruition.  —  Don't  fret,  mother  —  don't  fret 

There,  there  is  some  of  your  good  stuff.  Now 
you  look  a  little  better.  Never  heed — we  shall 
make  it  out  some  way  or  other — never  fear  that." 

"  Ah  I  my  dear  girl  1  it  is  easily  said.  But  you 
are  too  young  to  understand — You  never  yet  have 
had  seriously  to  contend  with — to  beat  against 
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that  iron  abstruction,  that  obstacle  more  uq- 
yielding  than  the  flinty  rock — want  of  money  ! 
This  resource  alone  remained !  and  now — now  I 
...And  all  his  dear  father's  hopes  for  him  !  and 
all  my  fond,  foolish  ambition  to  end  thus  !  But 
the  will  of  God  be  done !" 

"  Oh !  but  you  must  not  be  so  easily  dis- 
couraged. Who  knows  what  the  will  of  God  is, 
till  we  have  tried  what  we  can  do  ?  And  we  will 
try,  and  try  hard,  before  we  give  it  up,  Let  us 
look  round.  There  is  Lady  Vynour — there  is 
Mr.  Strickland — there  is — " 

"Alas!  my  dear  girl !  they  are  far  away... 
and,  besides,  such  dependence  was  not  what  we 
proposed. . . .  My  poor  Fabian  !  and  he  will  be 
here  in  six  hours." 

"  To  be  sure  he  will,  dear  mother,  and  you 
must  be  looking  your  best — and  you  must  not 
suflfer  yourself  to  be  cast  down  in  this  way.  We 
must  be  cheerful  when  he  arrives.     Ah  !  when 

c  2 
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he  comes,  he  will  find  a  way.  "Whoever  saw 
Fabian  at  a  loss  for  a  resource  ?  He  will  find  a 
way  !  Cheer  up,  dear  mother ; — trust  him — 
trust  me — and  trust  One  who  has  never  for- 
saken any  one  of  us." 

"  Alas !  his  ways  are  dark  and  myste- 
rious !  It  does  not  follow  that  what  seems 
so  good  and  right  to  you  and  me,  will 
appear  so  to  Him.  Alas !  His  ways  are 
not  like  our  ways.  ...  He  took  my  husband. 
May  He  not  in  His  wisdom  see  fit  also  to 
disappoint  my  child  ?" 

"  If  so  it  must  be,  then  it  will  be  for  the  best 
that  so  it  should  be,  mother,  or  all  is  confusion, 
contradiction,  and  nonsense.'* 


Amy  was  not  to  be  daunted,  not  to  be  dis- 
heartened, or  discouraged.  How  it  was  to  be  she 
could  not  yet  quite  comprehend;    but  that  it 
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would  be  some  way  or  other  come  right,  she  felt 
certain.  Fabian  would  never  go  behind  the 
counter. 

In  this  faith  she  stood  so  firm,  that  she 
succeeded  in  making  the  poor  mother  share  it. 
Mrs.  Lewis  became  more  cheerful,  and  dressed 
with  much  attention  and  care,  and  Amy 
dressed  with  yet  more  care ;  they  sat  with 
tea-things  and  light  supper,  ready  prepared 
before  them,  listening,  with  beating  hearts,  for 
Fabian's  knock. 

A  fly  stops  at  the  little  wicket. — Amy  starts 
to  the  window. 

"  Yes,  yes !— It's  he !  it's  he !  Oh,  mother  ! 
mother !  don't  faint !  Here  is  the  sal-volatile — 
don't  faint !" 

Footsteps  are  heard  coming  up  the  garden- 
walk — the  door  opens.  It  was  as  if  an  angel 
from  heaven  entered.  His  arms  are  round  his 
mother's  neck. 
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Amy  lived  many  a  year  after  this ;  but  to  her 
dying  day  that  picture  never  faded — no,  not  in 
the  least. 

The  picture  of  that  bright  and  beautiful  one 
— beautiful  in  all  the  glow  of  youth,  health, 
genius,  and  feeling — entering  the  room,  like  a 
messenger  from  above ! 

"  Mother !  my  mother !  —  Ah,  my  own 
mother !  is  it  too  much  ?  It  is  only  Fabian  ! 
— only  your  boy  !  Aye,  cry,  mother,  cry  !"  as 
she  at  length  was  reheved  by  a  burst  of  tears, 
whilst  his  streamed  over  her  like  those  of  a 
young  child. 

The  first  emotion  past,  it  was  Amy's  turn. 

"  Amy !"  he  was  opening  his  arms  as  of 
old. 

But  a  hesitation — a  change  came  over  him. 
Amy  was  so  altered  !  to  his  eyes,  into  some- 
thing too  beautiful ! — so  beautiful,  that  he  felt 
almost  afraid  of  it ;  till  she  held  out  her  hand. 
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with  a  "  Dear,  dear  Fabian  !"  and  he  took  it 
and  kissed  it  with  emotion. 

They  were  both,  indeed,  greatly  changed 
since  they  had  last  met ;  the  traces  of  child- 
hood had  passed  away — the  bud  of  youth  had 
unfolded  in  all  its  loveliness — and,  oh  !  how 
lovely  it  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  both  ! 

He,  tall  and  handsome,  his  face  beaming 
with  intelligence,  and  something  in  his  whole 
manner  and  appearance  that  delighted  her  taste, 
even  after  all  the  elegance  she  had  lately  been 
accustomed  to. 

She,  in  his  eyes,  ripened  into  something  al- 
most too  delightful  to  be  real.  He  was,  as  I 
said,  almost  frightened  at  it ;  but  their  hearts 
were  too  warm,  too  innocent,  too  sincerely  devoted 
to  each  other,  for  this  to  last. 

One  look  was  exchanged — It  was  enough — it 
spoke  volumes  to  the  heart  of  each. 

And  soon  in    fulness  of  content  they  were 
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sitting  side  by  side,  friends  as  of  old — yet  not 
quite  as  of  old — for  there  was  a  something 
rapturous  till  then  unknown  in  their  feelings. 

Amy  sat  there  making  tea ;  whilst  he  was  en- 
joying his  supper,  enjoying  everything,  with  an 
excess  of  happiness  such  as  never,  never,  had 
he  known  before. 

Oh,  youthful,  innocent,  faithful  first  love! 
what  a  rose  of  creation  art  thou  ! 

Both  were  so  happy  !  yet,  true  to  themselves, 
so  good  in  their  happiness !  not  for  one  moment 
did  they  forget  the  poor  mother.  Both  were 
more  than  ever  assiduous  in  their  attentions — 
overflowing  with  bliss  though  they  were. 

Kate  did  not  feel  herself  left  out  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  their  tender  caresses,  the 
joy  that  with  them  was  so  perfect  and  complete, 
but  faintly  reached  the  heart  of  the  widowed 
mother. 
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Her  sun  was  set !  The  light  of  her  eyes  for 
ever  departed  !  The  bright  flashes  of  their  con- 
fidence and  joy  could  not  illuminate  her  ! 

Reality  !  Stern  reality !  the  miserable  dis- 
appointment of  long-cherished  hope  pressed  too 
heavily. 
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CHAPTER    11. 

"Pass  onward  ! — knowing 
That  brighter  hours 
Are  serenely  glowing 
In  yonder  bowers.'* 

John  William  Fletcher. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  light  chat, 
which  succeeds  to  a  meeting  of  this  descrip- 
tion, was  exhausted ;  and  then  the  conversa- 
tion insensibly  took  a  more  serious  turn. 

Amy  and  Mrs.  Lewis  had  both  agreed  that 
they  would  not  communicate  Paul's  letter  until 
the  next  morning,  so  that  the  comfort  of  this 
first  delicious  meeting  might  not  be  destroyed 
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by  it ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  keep  resolutions  of 
this  kind,  and  to  resist  the  tide  of  confidence 
which  rushes  in  and  sweeps  every  prudent 
resolution  of  this  nature  away. 

They  had  agreed  that  Fabian  should  have, 
at  least,  a  good  night  after  his  journey,  before 
being  made  acquainted  with  what  would  try  his 
courage  so  severely.  But  vain  are  such  plans 
when  every  heart  is  filled  with  the  same  subject 
of  anxiety.  That  which  secretly  occupied  every 
one  of  them  was  certain  in  the  course  of  the 
evening  to  find  words. 

First,  one  or  other  began,  unconsciously,  to 
approach  the  subject ;  then  there  were  hints 
and  allusions,  until  at  last  Fabian  fairly  broke 
the  ice,  and  threw  himself  at  once  into 
the  matter,  by  asking  whether  they  had  heard 
from  Paul  ? 

The  mother's  coimtenance  fell,  as  if  she  had 
received  a  fresh  shock ;  but  it  was  from  the  ap- 
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prehension,  or  rather  it  was  from  the  foretaste 
of  the  pain  about  to  be  inflicted  upon  her  son. 
A  sickness  came  over  her,  like  that  of  one  about 
to  be  subjected  to  the  torture — his  pain !  It 
was  almost  more  than  she  could  bear. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  faintly,  "  I  have  heard  from 
him."  "    - 

"  Mother,  dear  mother !  do  not  look  so  pale. 
I  see  how  it  is — I  had  guessed  it  already.  You 
are  feeling  too  much  for  me — you  cannot  bear 
my  disappointment.  It  is  no  disappointment 
— I  am  prepared  for  it.  I  have  all  along  ex- 
pected it.     Give  me  the  letter  at  once,  Amy." 

Slowly  she  drew  it  forth  from  her  work- 
basket,  and  presented  it  to  him. 

"There  it  is-— Oh,  Fabian  !" 

He  read  it  through  without  once  lifting  up 
his  eyes ;  but  his  colour  kept  changing  now  and 
then.  When  he  had  done  he  laid  it  down 
quietly,  and  only  said— 
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"  I  was  wrong  to  say  I  was  prepared.  No — 
I  did  not  exactly  expect  this." 

"Ah!" 

"Nay,   mother Amy,  dear,   do  give  her 

something.  Mother  !  mother  !  don't  vex  your- 
self— don't  make  yourself  ill  about  me.  It's 
not  that — it's  not  that.  I  expected  the  thing 
— I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  the  thing;  but 
it's  the  way  in  which  it  is  done.  No,  I  did  not 
expect  the  way." 

"  I  ought  to  have  expected  it  all,"  answered 
the  mother ;  and  she  began  to  weep  bitterly. 

"  Mother,  mother ! — don't  give  way — don't 
cry  so !"  and  the  tears  were  in  his  and  Amy's 
eyes,  not  for  themselves,  but  for  her.  "  Cheer 
up !  my  dear  mother  —  be  yourself  —  you 
are  a  brave,  good  mother  !  You  have  gone 
through  much — will  you  not  strive  to  bear 
this  ?" 

"  Oh,  it's  not  for  myself ! — It's  for  you — for 
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you  I"  looking  at  him  with  a  sad  aching-heart 
expression. 

*'  How  will  you  be  able  to  bear  it  ?" 
"  Bear  it !  why,  as  well  as  I  can." 
"  But  you  will  not  have  to  bear  it,"  put  in 
Amy,  warmly ;  "  you  can't  and  you  sha'n't  have 
to  bear  it,  if  justice  is  to  be  found  in  the  world. 
Don't  talk  so,  I  am  sure  you  won't  have  to  bear 
it — we  shall  find  some  way.  Oh !  don't  you 
go  and  give  everything  up  in  despair,  Fabian, 
or  all  is  lost  indeed !" 

He  smiled  at  her  vehemence.  There  was  a 
manly  strength  in  his  countenance  as  he  smiled, 
that  went  straight  to  her  woman's  heart.  Yes, 
even  at  that  moment  she  felt  that  their  rela- 
tive positions  were  changed ;  that  he  she  loved 
was,  indeed,  become  a  man  in  intellectual 
strength  and  superiority. 

He  went  on  speaking  calmly,  hke  one  master 
of  himself  in  every  emergency. 
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"This  letter  is  no  surprise  to  me.  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  to  something  of  this  sort 
before  I  came  home.  The  more  I  reflected,  the 
more  it  seemed  impossible  that  things  should  be 
brought  about  as  we  wished.  It  was  too  much 
to  expect  from  such  a  man  as  Paul.  Nay,  Amy, 
do  not  be  angry  if  I  say  that  what  Paul  pro- 
poses is  best — indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  after 
his  letter  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  done." 

"  What  can  you  mean  ? — you — to  go  and 
stand  behind  a  haberdasher's  counter !'' 

"  Even  so,  dear  Amy,  for  we  must  Hve." 

"  But  at  that  sacrifice  it  is  not  to  hve  1"  cried 
Amy,  passionately. 

"  Hush,  dear  Amy  ! — Look  at  my  mother — 
mother,  dearest  mother  !  Be  composed — make 
up  your  mind  to  it,  if  it  must  be — I  have  made 
up  mine.  Very  likely  it  is  all  for  the  best. 
Who  knows  whether  I  might  not  have  alto- 
gether failed  in  my  other  objects,  and  then  what 
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would  have  become  of  you?  Suppose  I  had 
turned  out  no  genius  at  all,  as  Paul  has  it — 
nothing  but  a  somewhat  precocious  lad,  as  he 
thinks  me — who  knows  ?  No,  mother  mine,  to 
be  a  topping  tradesman  is  no  such  despicable  lot, 
and  a  topping  tradesman  I  am  resolved  you  shall 
see  me... and  then  won't  we  have  our  villa  at 
Highgate,  and  a  museum  all  of  our  own  to  boot  ?" 
She  smiled — she  could  not  help  it.  His 
courage  and  cheerfulness  imparted  new  courage ; 
He  did  it  so  naturally,  that  she  was  almost  de- 
ceived into  thinking  that  he  really  did  not  care 
so  very  much  about  it.  She  could  bear  her  own 
disappointment — anything  but  his.  But  Amy 
was  not  to  be  deceived ;  she  could  have  been  mor- 
tified at  his  apparent  indifference,  almost  vexed 
at  his  resignation,  had  she  not  watched  him 
narrowly.  She  marked  the  white  lip  that  smiled ; 
she  understood  all  that  lay  under  that  mask  of 
cheerfulness ;  and  she  adored  him  more  than 
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ever  for  what  she  thought  his  heroic  good- 
ness. 

It  was  not  until  the  Httle  party  had  sepa- 
rated for  the  night,  and  Fabian  Lewis  was  alone 
in  his  own  chamber,  that  the  spirits  he  had 
assumed  gave  way,  and  nature  claimed  her 
part. 

Was  it,  then,  all  over  ? — Was  it,  indeed,  all 
over  ?  Those  hopes  and  aspirations,  cherished 
since  he  had  been  quite  a  little  child  ? — Had 
they  all  ended  thus  ? 

He  was  too  well  informed  now  to  deceive 
himself,  as  a  year  or  two  ago  he  might  have 
done,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  sacrifice  he  was 
called  upon  to  make. 

Before  he  had  been  at  Dr.  Patrick's,  and  had 
acquired  the  experience  which  he  now  possessed, 
his  sanguine  temper  might  have  been  buoyed 
up  by  the  hope  that  all  was  not  lost ;  but  that 
by  assiduous    self-instruction    and    persevering 

VOL.    III.  D 
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application  of  the  time  he  might  be  able  to 
call  his  own  in  the  proposed  business,  he  might 
yet  maintain  his  place  in  science,  and  become 
fitted  for  the  medical  profession  after  all. 

But  his  ambition  had  extended  as  his  know- 
ledge increased ;  he  was  now  fully  aware  of  all 
that  is  required  in  this  country  of  ours  to  make 
a  thoroughly  learned,  and  leading  professional 
man. 

The  circle  of  knowledge  lay  a  vast  horizon 
around  him,  the  limits  of  which  it  would  be  impos- 
sible, under  such  disadvantages,  to  reach.  Science 
might  be  his  amusement,  might  be  the  secret 
object  of  his  worship ;  but  to  become  more  than 
a  mere  amateur  smatterer  was  hopeless.  Science 
is  a  severe  mistress,  and  admits  no  half-and-half 
devotion.     She  exacts  the  dedication  of  a  life. 

It  is  true,  that  men  who  had  never  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education  were  per- 
petually springing  up  to  notice,   and  even  from 
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classes  far  less  favourably  situated  than  his 
own ;  but  such  men  had  a  life  to  give  to  the 
pursuit  of  their  object,  and  they  had  given  it. 

The  fervent  years  of  youth  had  been  theirs, 
and  had  been  freely  dedicated  to  the  task,  whilst 
their  manhood  had  been  left  unshackled  to 
pursue  the  same  career.  They  had  not  been 
limited  to  scraps  of  time — the  remnants  left 
after  all  the  best  hours  of  the  day  had  been 
consumed  bv  a  wearisome  routine  of  what  might 
almost  be  called  animal  labour. 

Fabian  had  good  sense  equal  to  his  genius. 
High  genius  is  almost  invariably  found  united 
to  this  valuable  quality  in  a  peculiar  degree. 
No  vain  delusions  of  the  imagination  coloured 
or  obscured  this  great  truth  which  pressed  upon 
his  mind.., the  certainty  that  a  tenth  cannot, 
do  what  yon  will  with  it,  equal  the  whole. 
This  conviction  stood  with  all  its  naked  mathe- 
matical severity  before  him. 

D  2 
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Energy,  resolution,  industry,  would  overcome 
many  disadvantages,  would  win  many  a  race 
against  time  and  weight ;  but  there  is  a  pro- 
portion in  all  these  things — a  proportion  of  ad- 
vantages between  the  candidates  in  the  world's 
great  course,  which  must  be  observed,  or  energy, 
resolution,  industry,  beat — like  the  un tired  wave 
against  the  rocks  in  vain. 

An  amateur,  a  dilettante  in  science,  he  might 
still  be ;  but  a  great  and  able  man,  a  first-rate 
physician,  a  leader  in  the  march  of  intellect,  one 
that  should  extend  the  limits  of  human  know- 
ledge— that,  he  must  now  never,  never  hope 
to  become. 

It  was  a  bitter  struggle ;  it  lasted  through 
the  long  hours  of  that  terrible  night.  One 
of  those  nights  which  leave  a  mark  inefface- 
able in  the  life  of  man.  A  night  of  suffering 
never  to  be  forgotten ;  a  night  spent  in  stern 
contest  with  self    Struggling  against  desires  just 
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and  right  in  themselves,  and  only  by  circum- 
stances rendered  unrighteous.  The  demon  of  re- 
bellion appearing  clothed  in  armour  of  hght,  only 
to  make  the  conquest  more  difficult. 

In  cases  such  as  these,  the  submission  to  a 
necessary  duty,  though  asserting  itself  by  the 
unmistakeable  voice  from  within,  is  regarded 
with  doubt  and  hesitation  ;  because  the  good  re- 
signed is  so  unquestionably  great ;  the  evil  sub- 
mitted to  so  intensely  real.  It  is  a  hard  strife, 
and  a  noble  victory  of  faith  in  the  essentially 
right. 

It  was  a  night  such  as  grown  men  have 
passed  through,  coming  out  victorious,  but  with 
the  hair  blanched  white  as  snow  through  the 
agony  of  it.  A  youth  at  Fabian's  age  has  yet  the 
young  blood  too  warm  within  him  to  retain  such 
physical  traces  of  what  has  been  endured  ;  but 
who  shall  say  that  the  agony  of  the  struggle  is 
less?     Nay,   the  youth  feels  these  things  still 
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more  than  the  man — his  unworn  sensibilities 
are  finer  than  those  of  the  practised  man — 
However,  be  the  suffering  what  it  might,  Fabian 
conquered — and  resigned  his  prospects. 

That  you  will  perhaps  say  he  could  not  help 
doing. 

But  that  is  not  exactly  the  matter  in  question. 
The  will  may  resist  even  when  the  circumstances 
are  inevitable — and  the  weak  man  murmurs 
over  that  which  he  wants  power  to  control — 
but  our  youth  was  of  a  strong  nature.  He  was 
not  satisfied  till  the  victory  within  was  completely 
gained,  and  until  he  could  cheerfully  submit  to 
what  he  felt,  and  knew  ought  to  be  done. 


Fabian  came  down  to  breakfast  somewhat 
later  than  usual.  Pale  he  was,  and  his  eyes 
bore  the  peculiar  look  of  great  fatigue,  which 
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our  neighbours  express  by  the  term,  bottu  de 
roeil,  but  he  was  composed,  and  made  the 
greatest  efforts  to  appear  cheerful,  though  he 
could  not  succeed  quite  so  well  in  this  as  he  might 
have  wished. 

Great  sacrifices  are  not  easily  made — The 
hopes  of  a  worthy  ambition — the  honest  aspi- 
rations of  a  life  not  easily  laid  down — He 
could  not  but  feel  serious  and  pensive;  yet, 
when  he  saw  his  mother's  eyes  anxiously  fixed 
upon  him,  he  strove  to  rally  his  spirits  —  he 
tried  to  joke  and  laugh — but  it  would  not 
do.  He  felt  it  was  better  to  have  done 
with  disguises  and  speak  out  the  truth.  Better 
for  him  and  better  for  her. 

It  is  the  best  and  most  soothing  plan  in  all 
such  trying  passages  of  life. 

So,  like  a  sensible,  brave  young  fellow  as  he 
was,  he  rose  from  his  chair,  went  up  and  kissed 
his  mother,  and  said, — 
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"  Mother,  dear,  don't  look  at  me  with  so 
much  pain.  You  cannot  help  feeling  for  me,  I 
know,  and  ten  times  more  than  if  the  case  were 
your  own — and  I  wish,  for  your  sake,  dearest 
mother,  far  more  than  for  mine,  that  this  dis- 
appointment was  not  so  painful  to  us  both — 
but  it  is  no  use  disguising  the  matter.  It  is 
an  immense  sacrifice.  You  and  Amy  would 
not  love  me  the  better  if  you  thought  I  did  not 
feel  it  as  I  do.  ...  If  I  did  not  realise  to  its 
full  extent  that  which  I  am  called  upon  to  give 
up.  But  we  must  help  one  another  to  get 
through  it  courageously,  and  we  must  be  thank- 
ful things  are  not  worse.... I  might  have  been 
incapacitated  by  illness... a  thousand  circum- 
stances, far  more  painful  than  this,  might  have 
arisen  to  defeat  our  plans.  So,  my  dearest 
mother,  pray  try  to  bear  it,  as  you  have  borne 
jsvery  trial  that  pressed  more  immediately 
upon  yourself... and  Amy,  dear,  make  up  your 
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mind  to  it  at  once — I  promise  you,  in  a  little 
while,  I  shall  have  quite  made  up  mine... And 
now,"  sitting  down  by  his  mother's  side,  and 
looking  tenderly  at  her,  "  let  us  enter  into  grand 
consultation  upon  what  is  to  be  done  next." 

There  was  such  a  beauteous  light,  such  a  glow 
of  love  and  pride  upon  Amy's  face  as  she 
looked  at  him  !  Then  her  eyes  dropped,  and  she 
sat  as  if  lost  in  her  own  thoughts,  but  with  a 
smile  of  satisfaction  upon  her  face,  which  shewed 
that  she  had  not  altogether  abandoned  hope, 
whatever  the  other  two  might  have  done. 

"  The  best  thing,  mother,  no  doubt,  will  be 
to  go  to  Mr.  Howish's ;  I  do  not  see  anything 
else  that  offers  better.  It  will  take  me  en- 
tirely off  your  hands,  except  for  the  first  year  or 
two,  when  I  may  want  a  little  money  now  and 
then  for  clothes  —  and  even  that,  perhaps,  I 
shall  contrive  to  do  without.  After  the  first 
two  years  I  shall  receive  a  salary,  which  will  be 
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increased  according  to  my  merits ; — and  won't  I 
be  a  good  boy  ;  and  make  the  sum  of  my 
merits  as  great  as  possible  ?  Won't  I  smile  and 
bow  to  the  ladies  ;  and  get  off  my  ribbons  and 
laces?" 

"  But  you  forget,  my  dear,  the  premium — a 
hundred  pounds  premium." 

"  I  thought  Paul  had  engaged  to  pay  that." 

"  Paul  !"  cried  Amy,  indignantly  ;  "  Paul ! 
You  are  not  going  to  take  anything  from 
Paul  ?... Paul  !  I  would  rather  die  than  be 
obliged  to  Paul !" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  I  would  go 
quite  so  far  as  that.... whilst  mother  and  you, 
Amy,  were  left  in  the  world  ;  I  don't  think  I 
should  choose  to  let  Paul  drive  me  out  of  it — 
but  I  am  not  going  to  be  obliged  to  him  at 
all." 

"  I  thought  you  spoke  of  allowing  him  to  pay 
the  premium." 
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"Well?'' 

"  And  yet,  you  say,  you  won't  be  under  an 
obligation  to  him." 

"No,  to  be  sure — if  he  paid  all  he  owed,  I 
should  esteem  it  no  obligation.  T  should  say 
he  was  an  honest  man — and  perhaps  thank  him 
for  being  an  honest  man.  Honest  men  are  rare  in 
certain  circles  it  seems, -so  I  would  thank  him  for 
being  honest — but  obligation,  no  !  For  as  to  the 
two  hundred  pounds  he  consents  to  refund,  my 
mother  has  a  written  acknowledgment  of  that 
debt  somewhere  or  other  in  her  drawers  ;  and  he 
cannot  help  paying  it,  if  he  would  ;  as  he  very 
well  knows.... unless  indeed  mother  let  him  off, 
which  I  don't  think  she  seems  particularly  in- 
clined to  do." 

Mrs.  Lewis  said  nothing. 

"  Why,  mother,  it's  our  own." 

"  So  is  it  all." 

"  Aye,  but  we  can't  ma^e  him  pay  the  rest. 
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I  repeat  that  we  might  feel  obliged,  perhaps — 
though  in  real  justice  obliged  is  not  the  word — 
if  he  paid  what  he  could  not  be  forced  by  law 
to  pay — but  no  thanks  for  discharging  debts 
he  knows  we  can  make  him  discharge.  We'll 
have  our  money  so  far,  mother,  won't  we?" 

"  You  are  right,  my  son — quite  right,  cer- 
tainly— but  suppose  he  is  not  able  to  pay." 

"  He  can  get  the  money  if  he  chooses,  I 
know  that  very  well... only  read  his  letter  over 
again.  And  he  shall  choose,  or  I'll  know  the 
reason  why." 

And  accordingly  a  brief  and  spirited  letter 
was  written  by  Fabian  to  Paul,  in  consequence 
of  which,  he  most  unwillingly  paid  down  the 
money.  But  not  without  many  satirical  inuendos 
against  the  general  greediness  of  mankind,  and 
especially  as  respected  relations ;  and  theii'  utter 
disregard,  where  money  matters  were  concerned, 
of  the  feelings  or  convenience  of  those  nearest 
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to  them.  Which  passages  of  the  letter  Fabian 
read  to  Amy,  with  a  contemptuous  "  Pish !" 
and  then  threw  the  epistle  into  the  fire. 


And  now  the  time  approached,  Fabian  must 
leave  them,  and  enter  upon  his  new  occupation. 
Good  Doctor  Patrick  had  been  written  to,  and  a 
letter  most  consoling  to  the  mother's  heart 
was  received  in  reply.  It  was  impossible  for 
man  to  express  greater  regret  than  he  did  at 
the  necessity  which  thus  interrupted  the  useful 
and  honourable  career  that  he  had  anticipated 
for  his  pupil. 

It  seemed,  indeed,  now  that  he  considered 
any  reserve  in  the  expression  of  his  value  for 
Fabian  as  no  longer  necessary  ;  now,  that  no 
undue  expectations  could  be  raised  by  a  free 
expression  of  his   sentiments,  that   he  indulged 
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himself  in  giving  vent  to  his  opinion  of  Fabian's 
character  and  abihties  with  a  freedom  which  a 
prudent  fear  of  spoiling  him  had  hitherto  re- 
pressed. 

Some  may  think,  perhaps,  that  this  open  ex- 
pression of  his  feehngs  upon  the  subject  might 
only  have  given  pain  to  the  httle  party,  now 
that  the  bright  prospect  was  closed  for  ever — 
but  this  was  far  from  being  the  case.  Fabian 
was  naturally  much  gratified  by  his  friend's 
hearty  good  opinion,  and  the  mother  and  Amy 
only  gloried  the  more  in  one,  who  so  cheerfully 
sacrificed  himself  at  the  shrine  of  duty.  With 
respect  to  the  sacrifice  itself,  Dr.  Patrick  wrote 
thus  : 

" ....  Do  not  mistake  me.  I  have 
said  thus  much,  because  I  think  it  due  to  my 
late  pupil,  on  parting  from  him,  to  express  the 
high  sense  I  entertain  of  his  intellect  and 
genius — and  to  say  that  I  do  not    regret  the 
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necessity,  for  what  I  consider  an  immense  sacri- 
fice, would  be  folly — but  do  not  misunderstand 
me.  I  am  far  from  regretting  that  he  has 
made  this  sacrifice.  I  could  almost  rejoice 
that  he  has  been  called  upon  to  perform  so 
noble  an  action — because,  after  all,  noble  actions, 
will  always  be,  in  my  eyes,  more  exalted  things 
than  the  brightest  triumphs  of  genius.  To 
act  rightly — to  act  rightly,  in  defiance  of  tempt- 
ation and  difficulty,  is  to  bestow  a  higher  benefit 
upon  our  fellow-creatures,  by  our  example,  than 
all  the  discoveries  of  science,  valuable  as  they 
may  be,  can  confer.  Because  the  man  is  the  thing 
after  all — and  character,  not  knowledge,  makes 
the  man.  And  so,  my  brave  young  warrior  in 
life's  battle,  God  speed  you  —  I  will  not  say 
farewell — and  God  speed  you — for  so  long  as  we 
both  shall  live,  you  will  be  to  me  an  object  of 
pride  and  pleasure.  I  shall  ever  stand  your  friend, 
and  many  and  many  an  hour  I  hope  we  may  yet 
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spend  happily  and  improvingly  together ;  nor 
do  I  despair  of  our  doing  something  in  our 
peculiar  line,  though  we  are  not  allowed  to 
achieve  all  we  once  anticipated." 

The  letter  concluded  with  a  request  in  a  form 
not  to  be  refused,  that  as  his  little  contribution 
to  the  scheme  in  hand,  he  might  be  allowed  to 
waive  his  claim  to  the  usual  compensation  upon 
a  pupil  being  taken  away  without  due  warning. 

To  this  was  added,  some  days  afterwards,  a 
small  box  filled  with  well-chosen  books,  of  a 
nature  to  aid  the  self-development  of  the  mind 
where  little  time  is  allowed  for  such  an  object,  and 
the  opportunities  for  improvement  are  scanty. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

•*  Scrolls  laid  before  him,  rent  and  scattered  leaves 
j    As  from  wild  autumn's  hair  the  whirlwind  weaves." 

John  Edmund  Reade. 

The  news  of  the  change  in  Fabian's  destiny, 
of  course,  was  soon  spread  throughout  the  whole 
village,  but  the  secret  of  Paul's  unhandsome  con- 
duct was  scrupulously  kept. 

They  were  far  above  the  meanness  of  revenge, 
every  one  of  them  ;  and  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  accounting  for  the  change  of  measures,  by 

VOL.  III.  E 
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the  want  of  sufficient  funds  to  carry  out  the 
original  plan.  This  reason  was  too  evidently 
probable,  not  to  be  accepted  at  once  without 
question ;  though  wise  people,  and  those  dear 
friends,  of  whom  every  one  has  abundance, 
shook  their  heads,  and  wondered  that  Mr.  Lewis, 
prudent  as  he  seemed,  had  not  managed  to  lay 
by  more  money. 

But  Mr.  Lewis's  reputation  for  good  sense 
and  prudence  stood  too  high  for  his  memory  to 
suffer  much  by  the  speculations  of  the  above- 
mentioned  kind  friends  and  neighbours  upon 
the  state  of  his  affairs.  For  once  the  majority 
was  tolerably  just  and  candid.  They  judged 
fairly  of  the  unknown  by  what  was  known ;  and 
what  was  known  of  Walter  Lewis  was  such,  that 
in  spite  of  the  usual  custom  in  such  things,  it  was 
taken  as  the  warrant  that  his  conduct,  though 
unaccountable,  would,  if  explained,  prove  right. 

But   the   little   world    of    Ashurst,    though 
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finally  pretty  well  satisfied  as  regarded  the  fa- 
ther's reputation  for  self-denial  and  good  ma- 
nagement, was  not  so  easily  to  be  consoled  as 
respected  the  son. 

The  Genius  of  the  place ! 

There  was  not  one  of  these  good  people  who 
had  not  built  upon  the  future  reputation  of 
Fabian.  It  was  a  dream  of  glory  in  which  all 
had  shared,  and  of  which  each  had  appropri- 
ated to  himself  a  part.  In  these  little  out-of- 
the-world  communities,  it  Ls  astonishing  to  what 
an  extent  this  feeling  of  personal  participation 
in  everything  that  concerns  their  small  town  or 
large  village  exists.  How  many  faults,  and  how 
many  good  qualities  are  engrafted  upon  it ! 

The  generous  share  these  good  people  had 
all  taken  in  Fabian's  success,  the  sympathy  they 
had  felt  with  his  parents  in  the  honour  of  possess- 
ing such  a  son,  was,  it  must  be  owned,  some- 
what alloyed  by  vanity  and  pride — the  pride  of 
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having  such  a  genius  belonging  to  Ashurst,  and 
anticipation  of  the  distinction  which  was  thus  to 
elevate  them  above  surrounding  places. 

All  which  feelings,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent, 
combined  to  produce  the  genuine  regret  and 
vexation  with  which  this  downfall  of  their  high- 
wrought  expectations  was  received. 

The  Genius  of  Ashurst  to  end  by  being  no- 
thing but  an  haberdasher's  apprentice  after 
all! 

It  was  mortifying. 

The  change  in  Fabian  Lewis's  prospects 
became  the  universal  subject  of  conversation. 
The  women  discoursed  of  it  as  they  sat  gossip- 
ping  upon  the  bench,  under  the  trees  of  the 
little  market-place ;  the  men,  at  the  blacksmith's 
forge,  could  speak  of  nothing  else.  Every  one 
regretted  the  absence  of  Sir  Horace  and  Lady 
Vynour,  of  Mr.  Strickland,  and  of  that  pleasant- 
looking  young  gentleman,  Mr.  Vernon. 
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They  were,  one  and  all,  gone  away,  nobody 
knew  where. 

"  But  they'd  somehow  never  have  let  this  a' 
happened,  if  so  be  they  would  ha'  staid  at  the 
HaU.  What  must  people  go  to  foreign  parts 
for?...  One  missed  'era  when  they  were 
gone  more  than  one  could  a'  thought  one 
should." 

Such  was  the  general  cry. 

Yes,  they  missed  them  when  they  were  gone, 
sure  enough. 

Yes,  they  missed  those  abo%^e  them,  whose 
position  many  a  one  among  them  had  enviously 
carped  at... they  missed  them  when  they  were 
gone.  They  missed  the  power  possessed  to 
guide  them  in  perplexity ;  and,  when  the 
occasion  demanded,  to  cut  the  knot  of  a  diffi- 
culty which  no  one  else  could  untie. 

They  had  often  grumbled  at  those  better  off 
tiian  themselves,  as  all  poor  people  are  tempted 
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to  grumble,  when  those  better  off  than  themselves 
are  hard  by ;  envying  and  grudging  them  the 
comforts  they  enjoy,  and  murmuring  at  the  ar- 
rangement of  things  . . .  but  they  missed  them 
when  they  were  gone. 

Perfectly  capable,  with  their  sturdy,  Saxon 
good  sense  as  they  were,  of  comprehending  the 
impossibility  that  all  men  should  be  rich,  that 
there  should  be  coaches  for  everybody,  they  could 
not  help  sometimes  feeling  a  wish  that  things 
might  be  more  equalized  some  way  or  other ; 
and  that  if  everybody  could  not  be  put  up,  some 
might  be  put  down.  They  felt  as  if  it  would 
be  a  sort  of  comfort  if  everybody  were  as  poor 
as  themselves — no  uncommon,  and  certainly  no 
very  unnatural  feeling,  for  the  prosperity  of  others 
is  not,  after  all,  so  very  enjoyable  a  thing.  He 
who  is  outstripped  in  the  race  of  life,  is  made 
conscious  how  far  he  has  been  left  behind. 
He  loses,   what  is  far  dearer  to  man  than  all 
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the  material  enjoyments  of  riches,  in  his  own 
sense  of  dignity  and  self-respect.  I  know  but 
of  one  lasting  remedy  for  this  uneasy,  irritating 
sense  of  mortifying  comparison,  and  that  is 
genuine  Christianity.  First,  because  it  teaches 
the  intrinsic  value  of  things  ;  and  next,  because 
it  gives  birth  to  the  brave  independence  of  spirit, 
which  takes  the  place  assigned,  and  never  dreams 
of  being  ashamed  of  it. 

Occasions,  however,  will  arise,  and  this  was  one 
of  them,  when  nobody  feels  sorry  there  are  a  few 
richer  and  more  powerful  than  themselves  to  be 
found,  who  can,  and  who  will,  step  forward  when 
the  crisis  demands  it,  and  ward  off  the  conse- 
quences of  an  inevitable  misfortune,  such  as  was 
this  of  Mr.  Lewis's  unexpected  death. 

So,  thus  the  good  people  talked  and  lamented 
the  absence  of  Lady  Vynour  and  the  rest ;  and 
some  learned  a  lesson  of  contentment  with 
that  arrangement  of  things,  which  makes  some 
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greater  and  some  less  ;  while  the  most  part,  as 
usual,  learned  nothing  at  all,  either  by  this,  or 
by  any  other  lesson  of  experience. 

Another  thing  also  they,  for  the  most  part, 
failed  to  do; — they  failed  to  enquire  whether, 
whilst  regretting  the  absence  of  those  who  might 
have  done  everything,  they  could  not  do  somC' 
thing  themselves.  Nobody  seemed  to  have 
thought  of  that. 

Nobody  at  all,  with  the  exception  of  two 
persons. 

And  those  were  Job  and  Mrs.  Tilley. 


"  Now,  Tilley,  my  good  man,  there  you  sit 
groaning — and  for  once  I  really  like  to  hear  you 
groan — It's  your  good,  kind  heart  as  makes  you 
sit  there,  sighing  like  a  pair  of  bellows  ;  and  I 
like  you  for  it,  I  do ;  for  if  there  ever  was  a 
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pity  in  this  world,  it  is  to  see  that  noble  lad  sent 
to  handle  the  cloth-yard !" 

"  Ay,  missis,  thou  say'st  right.  It  goes  to 
the  heart  of  one!  And  that  good  Walter 
Lewis  !  A  better,  a  more  honourable,  a  more 
real  gentleman  I  never  came  across !  A  gentle- 
man he  was,  that's  what  /  say,  in  all  his  words 
and  all  his  deeds !  And  he,  poor  fellow !  so 
proud  of  that  there  lad — such  a  Genus  !  and 
expected  to  be  one  o'  the  greatest  physicians  as 
ever  was — and  might  come  to  doctoring  the 
King  and  Queen — and  more,  the  very  world 
itself — what  do  I  know  ?  And  now,  as  you  say, 
to  go  for  to  be  buried  in  one  of  them  big  shops 
in  a  close  street  in  Lonnon,  among  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  lads,  as  I've  seen  'em,  a-mea- 
suring  tapes  and  ribands,  like  a  woman  !  Oh, 
Walter  Lewis  !  Walter  Lewis,  my  man  ! — well 
it  is  that  you  are  dead  !" 

"  Nay,  Geoffrey,  don't  say  that :  if  poor  Mr. 
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Lewis  had  been  alive,  this  would  never  have 
happened." 

"  True,  true— thou'rt  always  quickerer  than 
me ; — thou'rt  a  special  woman  !" 

"  Of  course !  Women  are  always  quicker 
than  men.  Everybody,  who's  any  sense,  knows 
that.  But,  quick  or  slow,  Geoffry,  I  suppose 
we've  both  hit  upon  the  real  reason  why  this 
poor  lad's  forced  to  go  to  said  shops.  Indeed, 
the've  no  pride  —  they  make  no  secret  of 
it."  ... 

"Why,  it  don't  require  a  heart  like  thine, 
Meggie,  to  see  that — want  o'  money,  want  o' 
money's  the  c^use.  Oh !  if  Lady  Vynour,  or 
Mr.  Strickland,  were  but  here !" 

*'  To  be  sure,  it's  a  pity  they  ain't... but  there's 
other  peoples  here." 

"  Who  ?  I  know  nobody.  It's  a  poor  place 
after  all,  this  Ashurst." 

"  Not  so  poor.       I  know  one  or  two  as  have 
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money   in  the   bank,   though  they  do  live  at 
Ashnrst ;  and  you're  one,  master." 

"  Am  I  ?     A  little   matter  !  a  little  matter 
A  something  for  old  age — mine  now,  and  thine 
when  Tm   gone.     I  mustn't  ha'  thee  like  poor 
widow  Lewis,  when  I'm  laid  at  th'  church-yard 
— heigh,  Maggie?" 

"  Pooh !  pooh  I  Old  age  is  years  off, 
yet." 

"  Don't  talk  like  a  child,  then.... Old  age  is 
nearer  than  you  think." 

"  Tush,  man  !  Why,  Geoffrey  !  you  look  as 
well  as  you  did  at  thirty.  I  never  saw  a  man 
like  you.  You'll  hold  your  own  when  you're 
fourscore,  see  if  you  don't." 

"  Ah  !  but  ain't  you  a  bonnie  one  ? — you 
wheedling  hussey  1" 

"  I  speak  what  I  think — I'm  sure.  I  never 
flatter  you,  Geoffrey,  you  know  that.  I  don't 
say  I   don't  scold  a  wee  bit  now  and  then — 
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but  it's  not  often,  is  it  ?  but  now  I'm  think- 
ing-" 

"  Well,  out  with  it  then.  Thou  think'st  to 
purpose  most  times." 

"We  don't  want  this  money,  Tilley  ...  and 
we'll  have  plenty  time  to  make  more  before 
the  years  come  *  which  have  no  pleasure  in 
them.' " 

"  Then  it  will  be  a  pretty  penny  for  some 
one  or  other  that's  to  come  after  us." 

"  After  us  !  Who's  to  come  after  us  ? — 
None  we  care  for;"  and  there  was  the  slight 
sigh  the  childless  wife  ever  gives  at  the  recol- 
lection that  there  are  such  things  as  children. 
"  After  us  !  besides,  who  can  see  those  who 
come  after  us  ?  How  they  walk,  or  what  they 
do  !  Better  look  at  those  who  go  afore  us, 
and  then  we  can  tell  whether  what's  ours  comes 
to  use.  Better  sow  the  seed  whilst  one  can 
see  the  flowers  and  the  fruits  of  it,  than  leave  it 
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to  be  put  in  the  ground  over  our  grave.     Do 
you  take  me,  Geoffi-ey  ?" 

"  I  take  thee !  Not  I  !  Goodness  knows, 
when  you're  sky  high  with  your  flowers  and 
things  there,  I  can't  follow  thee.  Maggie,  my 
dear,  thou  knowest  well  enough  that  thou  must 
speak  plain  English  to  get  at  Tilley's  under- 
standing." » 

"Then  plain  English  I  will.  Let's  give 
the  money  to  Fabian  Lewis,  and  see  him  a 
great  doctor  in  spite  of  all " 

Geoffrey  did  open  his  eyes  wide  at  this. 

"  Is  the  woman  mad  ?" 

"  Not  the  least  bit  in  the  world,  Geoffrey." 

"  Mad  as  a  March  hare  !  good  law  1" 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  I  tell  you.  It  would  be 
the  wisest  thing  we  ever  did  in  our  Hves.  I 
say  have  your  cake  and  eat  it,  not  lock  it  up  in 
a  drawer  to  be  eat  by  somebody  it'll  do  no 
good  to,  and  we  not  taste  a  bit  of  it." 
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"  Eat  your  cake.  Do  you  call  giving  it  away 
eating  it  ? — this  is  Latin." 

"  It's  plain  good  English,  I  tell  you ;  but 
this  you  know  well  enough ;  every  time  you 
give  a  hunch  of  bread  and  cheese  to  a  starving 
beggar.*' 

"  But  I've  bread  and  cheese  enough,  and  to 
spare." 

"  And  you've  monejh  enough,  and  to  spare ; 
and  more  than  it  will  even  do  you  or  me  good 
to  spend.  Would  you  drink  ckret  to  make 
your  stomach  ache?  or  me  wear  diamonds  to 
be  pointed  at,  man  ?  Let's  enjoy  our  money. 
Let's  have  our  own  way,  for  once.  Nobody 
has  their  own  way  in  this  world  I  think  — 
Let's  do  a  strange  thing,  and  please  ourselves ; 
and  please  one  or  two  we  love  and  honour 
besides ;  and  then  be  called  mad,  or  fools,  or 
what  they  wiU,  and  laugh  in  our  sleeves  all  the 
while." 
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"  Why,  Meg,  thoud'st  fool  a  man's  heart  out 
of  his  bussum." 

And  sure  enough  so  she  did  his.  And  after 
little  further  talk  with  her  husband,  off  was 
Mrs.  Tilley  to  Mrs,  Lewis's  cottage. 

But  there  was  one  that  had  preceded  her. 

Amy  was  sitting  sewing  at  the  window,  when 
she  heard  the  wicket  of  the  little  garden  open. 
She  looked  up  quietly,  concluding  that  it  was 
Fabian  who  had  gone  out  upon  some  little 
business  of  his  mother's ;  but  it  was  not  the 
figure  of  that  youth  with  his  springing  step, 
and  air  of  a  spirit  whose  courage  and  cheerful- 
ness nothing  would  subdue,  which  presented 
itself.  A  man,  now  bent  with  age,  his  venerable 
face  furrowed  by  the  wrinkles  of  time,  but 
still  retaining  a  certain  vigour,  which  told  that 
the  man  within  was  yet  unsubdued  by  years, 
opened  the  gate,  and  approached  the  house. 

It  was  Job. 
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He  looked  up  as  he  advanced,  and  saw  Amy 
at  that  casement  so  prettily  framed  in  honey- 
suckles and  roses,  sitting  busy  at  her  needle- 
work. The  sun  was  shining  brightly  upon  her 
beautiful  head,  and  its  waves  of  rich  hair,  whilst 
the  bees  were  humming  among  the  flowers 
around  her,  and  the  birds  were  chirping, 
whistling,  and  talking  near,  as  they  might 
have  done  in  a  perfect  solitude;  which,  in- 
deed, in  stillness,  this  quiet  little  household  re- 
sembled. 

The  eyes  of  the  old  man  and  the  young  girl 
met,  and  his  gave  her  a  cheerful  greeting.  It 
was  the  first  time  the  two  had  seen  each  other 
since  Amy's  return.  To  throw  down  her  work, 
rush  into  the  garden,  seize  his  hand,  looking 
as  if  she  was  almost  ready  to  kiss  him,  was  the 
affair  of  a  moment. 

"  Dear  Job !  Is  it  you  ?  How  kind  of  you 
to  come  all  this  way !     You  know  in  old  times 
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nothing  could  ever  get  you  out  of  your  garden, 
neither  love  nor  money.  I  was  thinking  to  come 
down  and  see  you ;  but  I  have  been  so  exces- 
sively busy,  that  I  have  not  had  a  moment  of 
time  to  myself." 

"  You'd  not  forgotten  old  Job,  then — pretty 
one  —  You  hadn't,  pretty  one !  Or  what's 
better — good  one — for  both  you  are,  or  I'm  a 
blind  buzzard.  For  pretty — why,  you're  prettier 
than  ever  !  and  good !  w^hy,  you  look  as  good 
as  ever... and  that's  saying  much." 

*'  Oh  !  fie,  Job  !  how  you  flatter.  It  is  not 
like  you." 

"And  so  you  gave  up  that  fine  place  at 
Lady  Saint  what's-her-name,  where  they  told 
me  you  were  made  as  much  of  almost  as  if 
you'd  been  a  younger  sister  behke — and  are  come 
all  this  way  to  nurse  your  poor  grandmother's 
friend.  That's  like  a  pious  child,  and  a  true 
friend.      I  was  vexed   you    should   give  up  a 
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nice  place,  but  I'm  glad    you   did    it  all   the 


same." 


"  Dear  Job !  what  else  was  there  possibly  to 
be  done  ?" 

"  True,  for  that.., But  when  do  you  go  back 
^gain  ?" 

*'  Tm  not  going  back  at  all." 

"  Not  going  back  at  all !  But  will  Mrs. 
Lewis  allow  it  ?" 

"  She  can't  help  herself.  I  have  written  to 
Lady  St.  Eloi  long  ago,  and  the  place  is  filled 
up  by  this  time." 

**  And  did  Mrs.  Lewis  consent  ?" 

*' She  was  never  asked... There  are  few 
things  I  should  like  to  do  without  Mrs.  Lewis's 
consent,  but  I  knew  it  was  no  use  trying  to 
make  her  agree  to  this ;  so  I  did  it  without 
asking  her,  and  she  knew  nothing  about  it 
till  it  was  too  late." 

"  Good  child  !     God  bless  you  !"  laying  his 
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hand  with  paternal  ^  dignity  upon  the  young 
head ;  "  and  bless  you  he  will,  for  you  are  hke 
one  of  his  own  angels  slipped  down  here — 
just  the  same  as  when  you  w^ere  quite  a  httle 
child." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause ;  during  which 
Amy  reverently  pressed  her  lips  upon  the 
brown,  rugged  hand  she  held.  Soon  she  spoke 
again. 

*^  Will  you  come  in  and  sit  down  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  am  wanting  to  have  a  little  talk  with 
Mrs.  Lewis — or  with  you — it  w^ill  do  just  as 
well." 

"  Mrs.  Lewis  has  had  rather  a  baddish  night, 
and  is  not  come  down  yet." 

"Well  then,  I'll  talk  to  you... What  I  have 
to  say  will  be  easier  said  to  you." 

"  Come  in,  then.  Sit  down  in  the  dear  old 
high-backed  chair,  where  my  grandmother  used 
to  sit." 

F   2 
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He  made  a  gesture  as  if  approaching  some 
honoured  and  holy  place,  sat  down,  and  taking 
off  his  hat,  placed  it  upon  the  floor  beside 
him ;  and  then  you  saw  his  hair — still  close 
cut  —  but  the  dark  brown,  silvery  with 
age;  and  his  noble  forehead  wrinkled,  and 
his  cheek  withered;  but  the  bright  hawk- 
eye,  almost  as  bright,  and  quite  as  fervent 
as  ever,  though  with  a  deeper  seriousness  in  it 
perhaps. 

Oh  !  old  age  is  a  lovely  thing,  when  like  a 
fine  autumn,  it  mellows  and  beautifies  by  the 
very  touch  of  decay. 

Advancing  age  had  done  as  much  for  Job  as 
advancing  youth  had  done  for  Amy — at  least, 
so  she  thought. 

He  gave  a  sigh  of  satisfaction  as  he  sat  down 
in  the  chair,  which  was  placed  close  by  the 
open  window,  from  which  came  up  all  the 
tender  fragrance  of  leaves  and  flowers,  and  the 
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sounds  of  birds  and  insects  which  he  so 
loved. 

"  It's  beautiful !"  he  said. 

"  Oh !  I  think  it  is  so  beautiful — I  do  love 
it  so." 

"  And  you  think  poor  Mrs.  Lewis  will  be  able 
to  stay  here  ?" 

"Oh!  that's  all  settled.— Yes.  They  ask 
such  a  low  rent,  that  it  is  settled  she  can  stay 
here." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that — I  fear  she  is  not  very 
weU  off." 

"Well  off!  poor  thing!  Oh,  no  !— but 
we  will  get  along,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  make 
her  comfortable,  I  do  hope." 

"  I  dare  say  you  will.  But  Amy  Grant,  Fve 
heard  some  news  as  vexed  me  sorely,  and  Fm 
afraid  it's  true." 

"What  about ?" 

"About  her  son — that  Fabian.     That  nice, 
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clever  lad,  as  his  father  intended  to  make  a 
Sydenham  or  a  Boerhaave  of — big  names  them. 
They  belonged  to  big  men.... I'm  afraid  it's  too 
true,  Amy.  They  say  as  how  he  ain't  to  go  on 
with  his  education,  but  is  to  be  bound  'prentice 
to  a  haberdasher,  like  any  common  Jack  or  Gill 
of  them  all." 

Amy  hung  her  head  a  little,  as  she  an- 
swered— 

"  Too  true,  indeed,  Job.  So  it  must — must 
be." 

"  Nonsense  !"  said  Job.  "  Must  he's  easily 
said  ;  but  I  say  must  not  be  !" 

Amy  shook  her  head. 

"  I  say  must  not,''  Job  went  on,  striking  his 
stick  upon  the  floor.  "  It  would  be  a  shame  and 
a  sin.  It's  not  every  day  God  sends  such  heads 
as  Fabian's  into  the  world  !  and  when  he  does, 
he  expects  men  to  cherish  them  and  value 
them,  and  not  set  'em  a  wasting  their  strength 
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and  their  time  upon  mere  hand  labour,  such  as 
any  clodpole  can  do,  A  shop  ! — Why,  any  fool 
can  stand  behind  a  counter,  and  serve  in  a 
shop  !  Why,  if  they'd  only  made  a  gardener  of 
him,  now !" 

"  I  don't  know  ;  perhaps  ! — but  it's  all  settled, 
I  believe." 

"  Why,  then,  it  must  all  be  unsettled  again — ■ 
and  that's  what  I'm  come  about,  Miss  Grant 
— I'll  call  you  Amy  when  I  am  not  so  serious. 
I've  saved  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  pounds 
sterling  money,  and  it's  aU  in  the  stocks ;  and 
it's  every  penny  at  Fabian  Lewis's  service,  and 
he  must  let  it  go  as  far  as  it  can  in  paying  for 
his  education." 

"  Dear,  dear  Job  !  you  don't  say  so  ! — Dear, 
generous  Job !  Oh,  what  a  thing !  what  a 
thing  !" 

"  No  thing  at  all,  dear  lass !  Ain't  he  and 
you  like  my  own  children  ?     Have  I  not  loved 
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you  since  ye  were  little  toddlers,  coming  to  the 
Hall-garden  for  posies  and  strawberries ;  a-witch- 
ing  the  very  heart  of  old  Job  out  of  his  breast  ? 
And  is  not  all  the  little  I  have  for  you,  not  me  ? 
I'd  thought  to  have  divided  it  between  you ; 
but  you'll  give  up  your  share,  wont  you  ?" 

"  Ah !  what  can  I  say  to  you,  Job  ?  How 
generous  !  how  good  !  how  wise  I  I  think — 
but  I  know  Mrs.  Lewis  wont  take  it." 

*'  And  why  should  she  not  ?  ...  .  She'll 
make  me  very  angry  if  she  sets  herself  up  in 
this  prideful  fashion,  and  so  ruins  the  prospects 
of  a  son  like  that." 

"Oh,  it  will  not  be  pride ! — something  better 
than  pride.  I  think  I  know  what  it  is ;  though 
I  should  never  do  it,  if  it  were  me,  Job.... I'd 
take  your  money  thankfully,  for  I  know  how 
you  feel  about  it — but  I  don't  think  that  they 
will." 

And  Amy  proved  right,  so  far,  at  least.     The 
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money  was  not  accepted.  Mrs.  Lewis  was 
strongly  tempted,  but  Fabian  was  not  to  be 
persuaded. 

"  I  cannot  be  dependent,"  he  said ;  ''  and 
though  this  is  so  generous  of  Job,  and  he  has 
such  a  heart,  that  I  am  sure  he  would  never 
make  me  sensible  of  it — yet  obligation  is  a  clog. 
Besides,  he  may  want  it  when  he  is  an  old 
man  himself,  who  can  tell  ? — Moreover,  he  has 
relations  of  his  ow^n.  No  !  I  will  fight  my  own 
way  as  I  can." 

"But  if  it  had  been  Mr.  Strickland,  you 
w^ould  not  have  refused.  Surely  you  have  not 
more  pride  than  your  father?... He  suffered 
Mr.  Strickland  to  undertake  the  expenses  of 
his  education." 

"That  was  different.  Mr.  Strickland  is  a 
very  rich  man — he  is  in  the  habit  of  expending 
large  sums  in  this  useful  and  liberal  manner; 
and  why  may  not  one,  as  well  as  another,  ac- 
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cept  the  advantages  he  offers  ?  But  this  money 
is  the  saving  of  a  laborious  life,  which  too  often 
leads  to  a  helpless  old  age.  Who  knows,  as 
I  said,  how  soon  the  old  man  may  be  in  want 
of  it  ?  I  should  be  miserable  at  the  thought 
of  having  robbed  him  of  his  hard-earned  gains.  I 
should  be  able  to  do  nothing — I  should  be  quite 
damped  by  the  reflection  .  . .  No,  dear  Amy  and 
dear  mother,  let  it  be  as  we  have  agreed.  Let 
me  do  what  is  my  obvious  duty,  and  go  at  once 
to  Mr.  Howish's." 

It  was  in  vain  that  Job,  hurt  and  disap- 
pointed, urged  the  matter  upon  them.  Fabian 
was  firm ! 

With  a  gentleness  hard  to  be  resisted, 
yet  with  a  resolution  no  reasoning  could 
overcome,  he  refused  his  good  -  old  friend's 
offer. 

Job,  sorely  disappointed  as  he  was,  found  it 
impossible  to  withstand  the  force  of  his  manly 
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views  of  independence,  and  his  affectionate 
representations, 

"  Aye,  aye !  you  are  an  obstinate  young 
fellow,  I  see.  Opinionated  as  all  you  young 
folks  are  .  .  .  But  we  can't  quarrel — there's 
something  about  you  one  can't  quarrel  with. 
But  I  do  hope — do  you  hear  me,  young  one? 
— I  do  hope  you'll  come  to  think  better  of 
it." 

"  I  cannot  think  better  of  it,"  said  Fabian, 
turning  to  him  from  the  window,  to  which  he 
had  retreated  to  hide  a  few  tears — relics  of  the 
boy  which  lingered  about  him  still.  "  I  cannot 
think  better  of  it  than  I  do.  I  think  it  the 
kindest  and  most  generous  offer  that  ever  was 
made  by  one  friend  to  another.., but  you  will 
think  better  of  it,  dear  Job.  You  will  see  I 
am  right,  and  wont  be  angry  with  me 
long." 

And   so,  after  a  few  words  more,  Job  went 
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grumbling  away,  pleased,  in  spite  of  himself,  at 
a  spirit  in  the  young  man  which  he  thought 
such  a  right  one ;  but  grieving,  more  than 
ever,  that  so  promising  a  young  fellow  should 
be  destined  to  nothing  better  than  measuring 
ribbons  behind  Mr.  Howish's  counter,  and  that 
those  who  might  have  averted  such  a  consequence 
were  all  far,  far  away. 


The  day  after  the  visit  from  Job, 
came  good  Mrs.  Tilley,  with  her  offer  of 
a  much  larger  sum.  An  offer  received  in 
the  same  manner,  with  grateful,  heartfelt 
thanks,  and  in  the  same  manner  refused. 
Nothing  persuaded  Fabian  to  forfeit  his  in- 
dependence. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Mrs.  Tilley,  with  raised 
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colour  and  sparkling  eyes,  argued  the  matter  in 
her  most  energetic  manner.  Fabian  was  im- 
moveable. 

"  I  could  not — indeed,  I  could  not  I — I 
should  be  miserable  I  Suppose  I  were  to  dis- 
appoint you  all !  The  very  dread  of  it  would 
be  enough  to  make  me  do  it.  I  should  fail — I 
know  I  should — I  could  not  help  it .  .  .  Good, 
dear,  kind  people  !  let  me  do  what  I  feel  certain  I 
ought  to  do — get  my  own  living  in  the  way 
that  is  opened  to  me,  and  secure  to  myself  the 
power,  in  a  few  years,  of  being  able  to  help  my 
mother." 

It  was  in  vain  to  remonstrate ;  and  poor 
Mrs.  TiUey,  after  having  been  a  great  deal  more 
angry  than  she  felt  that  she  ought  to  have  been ; 
and  said  a  great  many  violent  things,  for  which 
she  reproached  herself  all  the  way  home — 
though  her  friends  at  the  cottage  loved  her  a 
thousand  times  more  than   ever  for  this  very 
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violence — was  forced  to  give  up  the  point,  and 
throw  away  all  the  fruits  of  her  victory  over 
Geoffrey,  of  which  she  was  naore  than  justly 
proud, 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

*'  And  well  thy  blessed  influence  may  we  prize. 
Moving  about  our  paths  in  deeds  of  love, 
In  gentle  words  and  household  charities  ; 

"Well  therefore  may  our  reverence,  above 
The  glare  of  useless  fames,  thy  memory  raise. 

Throning  thee  in  our  love  as  high  as  in  our  praise." 

W.  C.  Bennett. 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  are  right,  dear 
Fabian  ?"  asked  Amy,  anxiously,  as,  after  having 
put  Mrs.  Lewis  comfortably  to  bed,  she  returned 
to  the  Httle  parlour  and  sat  down  by  him.  He 
was  sitting  at  the  open  window  looking  out  from 
it,  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  evening  sky. 

A  lovely  evening  it  was.  A  faint  line  of  light 
still  lingered  in  the  west,  the  stars  were  issuing 
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forth  one  after  the  other  upon  the  tender  blue  of 
the  heavens.  The  air  was  soft,  and  a  gentle  wind 
was  swaying  up  and  down  among  the  branches 
of  one  or  two  large  elms  which  stood  oppo- 
site to  them  in  the  garden.  The  flowers  had 
mostly  shut  up  for  the  night,  but  the  roses 
trained  against  the  low  wall  beneath  the  case- 
ment, and  a  little  bed  of  heliotropes  in  front  of 
it,  were  giving  forth  a  sweet  and  delicious  per- 
fume. 

The  boy  leaned  his  arms  against  the  window- 
sill,  his  hands  clasped  in  each  other.  His  face 
was  raised  ;  his  hair  in  thick,  brown  curls,  falling 
a  Httle  backward,  gave  to  view  that  fine  coun- 
tenance and  noble,  intellectual  forehead  ;  his  eyes 
were  lifted,  as  I  said,  towards  the  sky — the 
lashes  were  moist. 

He  had  not  seemed  to  observe  Amy's  en- 
trance into  the  room,  for  he  did  not  turn  round ; 
but  she  drew  a  chair  and  sat  down  by  him, 
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and  then  laying  her  hand  gently  upon  his  shoulder, 
said — 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  are  right,  dear 
Fabian?" 

He  turned  his  eyes  slowly  towards  her  as  she 
spoke.  There  was  a  cloud  of  great  sorrow  in 
them.     He  made  no  answer. 

She  went  on. 

"  Dear  Fabian  !  dear  boy  !  I  cannot  tell  you 
what  I  think  of  your  noble  courage — but  are 
you  sure  you  are  right? — Are  we  quite  sure 
there  is  not  something  of  unwarrantable  pride  in 
rejecting  so  decidedly  the  generous  offers  ot 
friends  who,  I  am  sure,  so  sincerely  desire  to 
help  us  ?  It  seems  more  than  painful — it 
seems  hardly  right  in  this  manner  to  give  up 
all  hope  of  your  education  ?" 

He  looked  earnestly  at  her — then  suddenly 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  bending  his 
head  down  low  upon  the  window-sill. 
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She  laid  her's  upon  the  bended  head,  as  a 
kind  elder  sister  might  have  done ;  and  in  a  voice, 
almost  a  whisper,  said — 

"  Fabian,  dear !  if  you  repent  what  you  have 
done,  there  is  still  time  to  alter  your  course... It 
is  not  too  late.  I  am  certain  either  Mrs.  Tilley 
or  Job  would  gladly  keep  to  what  they  have 
proposed." 

Still  he  was  silent — his  frame  shook  a  little. 

"  Dear  Fabian,  think  better  of  it — I  am  sure 
it  cannot  be  right,  if  it  cost  you  so  much ;  and 
your  poor  mother's  disappointment ! — I  cannot 
bear  to  think  of.  As  for  me,  the  idea  of  giving 
it  all  up,  breaks  my  heart  to  pieces." 

He  raised  his  head  and  looked  at  her  with 
the  fondest  affe  tion. 

"  Does  it,  dear  Amy  ?"  was  all  he  said. 

"  Indeed,  indeed  !  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  it — 
Indeed,  indeed  !  it  does  quite  break  my  heart.  . .' 

"  Dear  girl  1" 
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"  Then  you  will  think  better  of  it,  will  you, 
dear  Fabian  ?  Mrs.  Lewis  and  I  have  just  been 
talking  it  over.  We  adore  your  noble  spirit, 
but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  you  are 
wrong." 

**How,  wrong?" 

Lifting  up  his  head  and  resting  it  upon  one 
hand  in  an  attitude  of  attention,  whilst  with  the 
other  he  pulled  to  pieces  the  pink  leaves  of  some 
roses  which  were  straggling  up  to  the  window- 
siU. 

"  How,  wrong  ?" 

"  Because,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  where 
God  has  bestowed  first-rate  abilities,  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  man  to  cultivate  them.  It  is  a 
great  charge  to  have  the  five  talents  committed 
to  us ;  and  it  seems  almost  like  burying  them  in 
a  napkin,  to  refuse  the  means  which  would  afi^ord 
the  necessary  education,  and  enable  you  to  em- 
ploy them  for  the  service  of  mankind.     You 
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know  how  highly  your  father,  and  how  highly 
your  mother  esteem  medical  science  and  the  heal- 
ing art,  and  how  rare  it  is  to  find  any  one  so 
highly  gifted  as  you  are,  ready  and  anxious  to 
devote  the  whole  powers  of  his  mind  to  the 
advancement  of  it — and  we  do  not  know  whether 
— forgive  me,  dear,  dear  Fabian... Whether  it 
may  not  be  mistaken  though  most  generous  pride, 
rather  than  true  principle,  which  leads  one,  in  a 
case  like  ours,  to  refuse  the  assistance  of  such 
friends  as  we  have." 

He  listened  with  serious  attention  whilst  Amy 
was  speaking,  pulling  the  petals  from  the  roses 
in  an  abstracted  manner,  like  one  deep  in 
thought.  He  remained  silent  for  a  little  while 
after  she  had  done  speaking ;  at  last  he  lifted 
up  his  head  and  said  earnestly — 

"  Would  to  God  I  could  view  this  matter  in 
the  same  way  that  you  and  my  dear  mother  do, 
but  it  is  impossible." 
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"And  why   cannot   you  view  it   as  we   do, 
Fabian,  if  you  wish  it  so  much  ?" 

"  For  that  very  reason,  because  I  do  wish  it, 
so  very  much." 

"  Then,  dearest  Fabian,  if  this  be  so,  let  us  at 
once  put  our  pride  in  our  pockets,  heartily  thank 
these  good  friends  and  accept  their  services... and 
when  you  are  a  great  physician,  or  professor,  or 
lecturer,  or  something  or  other, — why  certainly 
we  will .  pay  back  every  farthing,  and  meantime 
they  would  be  so  glad — so  very  glad  !" 

He  eyed  her  again  wistfully  as  the  colour 
flew  to  her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes  flashed  bright 
with  earnestness  and  impatience. 

Then  he  turned  a  little  away,  cast  up  his  eyes 
slightly,  and  once  more  said  with  a  gentle  re- 
monstrance in  his  tone  of  voice — 

"  My  Amy  must  not  be  a  tempter." 

"  I  would  only  tempt  you  to  what  I  feel  almost 
sure  is  right,"  she  said,  with  renewed  hope. 
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"  Almost ! — yes,  that  is  just  where  it  lies — 
almost.  We  must  not  do  things  upon  almosts, 
my  good  friend ;  and  I,  dear  Amy,  am  more 
than  almost  sure  where  a  case  is  doubtful 
and  inclination  so  deeply  involved,  that  it  must 
be  safest  to  give  up  what  one  desires,  perhaps 
too  passionately,  lest  desire  should  bias  judg- 
ment. At  least,  so  it  appears  to  me.  You 
know — I  need  not  tell  you — how  intensely  my 
whole  soul  has  been  bent  upan  this  object ;  but 
I  believe,  circumstanced  as  I  am,  to  indulge  it 
would  be  wrong.  I  think  it  is  my  duty  to  go 
to  Mr.  Howish,  because  there  I  am  secure  of 
an  honest  livelihood  for  myself,  and  in  due  time 
for  my  mother — without  robbing  any  man  of  his 
money.  Who  knows  how  much  my  mother, 
in  her  state  of  health,  may  want  ?  and  maintain 
her  I  can  and  will,  come  of  it  what  may.  It  is 
a  duty  I  owe  to  my  father's  memory,  a  sacrifice 
I  owe  to  herself;  and  though  it  gives  me  pain 
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— great  pain — I  offer  it  willingly,  and  I  trust 
shaE  be  able  to  do  it  cheerfully — Everything  is 
due  to  her — what  a  wife  and  mother  she  has 
been  !  Now,  if  I  go  at  once  behind  the  coun- 
ter, there  is  every  rational  security — I  may  say 
certainty — of  my  being  able  to  provide  for  her. 
As  to  the  profession  for  which  my  father  in- 
tended me,  even  if  I  could  find  the  means  of  a 
proper  education,  it  is  far  from  certain  that  I 
should  succeed.  Every  one  who  knows  anything 
about  it,  says  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  on, — what 
large  expenses  at  starting  it  necessarily  entails, — 
and  that  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  the  result 
may  prove,  however  clever  a  man  may  be.  Every- 
body at  dear  Ashurst  calls  me  clever,  I  know^, — 
and  I  think,  perhaps,  that  I  am  ;  but  to  what 
degree  ? — that  is  the  question.  I  ought  to  he 
transcendently  clever,  indeed,  before  I  suffered 
my  friends  to  run  such  a  risk  as  this  upon  my 
account.       Suppose,    after   having    taken    this 
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money,  I  should,  not  only,  never  be  able  to 
repay  it,  but  turn  out  nothing  remarkable  after 
all — how  would  they  feel  then  ?  How  would  you 
and  ray  mother  feel  ?  I  don't  like  to  speak  of 
myself — but  think,  think,  Amy,  of  my  wretch- 
edness !  No,  Amy ;  it  is  very  difficult,  very 
hard,  to  give  it  up;  but  I  have  been  asking 
help,  and  light,  and  I  think  it  has  been  granted 
me — Light  to  see  what  it  is  right  to  do,  and  help 
to  do  it.  And  don't  be  angry,  dear  girl,  but  the 
truth  is,  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Howish  to  thank 
him  very  much  for  his  kind  offer,  and  to  accept  it 
at  once.     The  letter  lies  there  upon  the  table." 

"  Would  you  take  the  money  from  anybody  ? 
— would  you  take  it  from  Lady  Vynour  ? — 
would  you  take  it  from  Mr.  Strickland  ? — would 
you  take  it  from  me,  if  I  had  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  Amy,  I  would  take  it  from  you  with 
all  my  heart.  And  I  would  take  it  from  them, 
I  think,  because  they  can  very  well  spare  it — 
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could  afford  to  lose  it  upon  a  bad  specula- 
tion." 

Amy's  countenance  brightened. 

"  Would  it  be  too  late,  if  we  were  able,  two 
or  three  years  hence,  to  take  up  the  old  plan  ?" 

"  No — I  think  not—  I  am  but  seventeen — it 
might  be  late — but  a  man  might  make  up  lost 
ground.  But,  sweetest  Amy,"  looking  at  her 
fondly,  "  what  is  this  you  are  dreaming  of  ?" 

"  Perhaps  they  w^ill  be  back  by  that  time,"  she 
said  thoughtfully. 

"  Perhaps  so ;  but  even  if  they  were,  how  can 
we  tell  what  they  might  be  inclined  to  do  ? 
Something  towards  it,  I  have  little  doubt ;  but 
to  undertake  it  all  is  a  serious  thing." 

"  Oh !  how  much !  how  much  a-year  would 
it  take?" 

He  named  the  lowest  possible  sum. 

"  And  how  long  should  you  want  that  ?" 

"  Until  I  had  finished  my  courses.      After 
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that  I  should  have  leisure,  if  I  did  not  get  any 
thing  else  to  do,  to  maintain  myself  by  my  pen, 
which  I  dare  say  I  should  be  able  some  way  or 
other  to  do.  You  see  Paul  has. ...But  do  not  let 
us  talk  of  it.  Amy — it  only  divides  my  heart.  I 
want  to  undertake  business  heartily,  as  if  it 
were  the  one  only  thing  I  could  by  possibility 
look  forward  to.  And  now  let  us  talk  of  your- 
self. When  must  you  go  back  to  Lady  St. 
Eloi's?" 

"  I  am  not  going  back  at  all.  I  have  given 
up  the  place." 

"  Dear  Amy,  what  will  you  do  ?" 

"  Don't  be  curious.  You  have  your  pet 
scheme,  and  why  not  I  mine?  You  don't 
think  you  are  to  absorb  all  the  self-sacrifice 
that's  going  on  in  this  world  to  yourself,  though 
mine  can  hardly  be  called  a  sacrifice,  it  costs 
me  so  little — Some  money,  that  is  true ;  and  I 
want  money  more  than  ever  I  did  in  my  life — 
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otherwise  I  should  not  care  about  it,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  leave  your  mother." 

"  Dear  girl !  what  would  she  do  without  you 
indeed?" 

"Well,  then,  I  am  not  going  to  leave  her; 
but  don't  look  aghast,  Fabian.  You  are  grown 
a  miracle  of  prudence ;  but  be  satisfied — I  have 
a  grand  plan  for  earning  money  in  Ashurst, 
though,  of  course,  it  cannot  be  so  much  as  I  used 
to  get  at  the  St.  Eloi's." 

"  And  what  can  your  plan  be  ?" 

"  Ask  me  no  questions,  and  I'll  teU  you  no... 
fibs.     But  must  this  letter  really  go  ?" 

"  Yes,  it  must  go — let  us  think  no  more 
about  it." 


This  was  Fabian's  last  struggle  with  himself. 
As  soon  as  the  letter  was  despatched,  and  the 
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decision  irrevocably  made,  his  spirits  rallied — 
he  was  as  cheerful  as  of  old,  and  the  delight 
of  his  mother's  heart — so  lively,  so  tender,  so 
loving ! 

As  for  Amy,  it  seems  hardly  fair — I  feel  as  if 
I  did  not  quite  like  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  her 
heart,  not  even  so  far  as  to  say  that,  if  it  had  been 
possible  for  her  to  have  loved  him  better  than  she 
did  before,  she  would — but  that  would  not  have 
been  easy. 

Poor  Lord  Raymond !  how  little  did  he  sus- 
pect the  utter  inefficacy  of  attentions  which  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  find  so  universally  ac- 
ceptable and  so  highly  prized  ! 

But  the  heart  of  woman,  when  faithful  and 
constant,  is  a  powerful  thing — irresistible  as 
death — strong  as  the  grave. 

Love  given  or  love  withheld,  I  have  often 
heard  it  said  by  those  who  understand  young 
women  well — nothing — not  the  everlasting  hills 
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themselves  are  so  immoveable  as  true  love  in  the 
woman's  heart. 

I,  alas !  an  old  bachelor — feel  unworthy  to 
enlarge  upon  the  sacred  theme  ! 

But  to  proceed. 

Fabian  seemed  resolved  to  make  his  sacrifice 
cheerfully,  and  to  enjoy,  whilst  it  was  left  him 
to  enjoy,  the  society  of  those  he  loved.  So  he 
gave  up  all  the  time  formerly  devoted  to  study 
to  his  mother  and  his  Amy. 

He  and  Amy  together  made  a  careful  review 
of  his  books,  and  with  only  a  furtive  sigh  now 
and  then  he  put  all  by,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  which  he  selected  to  take  with 
him;  it  being  his  full  intention  to  profit  by 
every  opportunity  Mr.  Howish's  benevolent  ar- 
rangements might  afford,  to  improve  his  mind. 
But  the  attempt  to  pursue  those  more  pro- 
found branches  of  science  upon  which,  under 
Dr.  Patrick's  guidance,  he  had  first  entered,  he 
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felt  would  be,  under  present  circumstances,  ab- 
surd. So  he  carefully  packed  away  the  works  re- 
lating to  them  in  a  closet ;  then  shutting  the  door, 
with  one  last,  fond  look  at  his  treasures,  turned 
the  lock,  and  put  the  key  into  his  pocket. 

It  was  the  Marquis  of  S ,  in  Sterne's 

Sentimental  Journey,  taking  leave  of  his  sword ; 
when  he  delivered  it  to  the  keeping  of  the 
authorities  at  Brest,  before  he  left  his  country 
to  retrieve  his  fortunes  by  the  pursuit  of  com- 
merce in  the  Antilles — 

A  few  days  after  this,  Fabian  was  upon  his  way 
for  town. 


Mrs.  Lewis  had,  of  course,  been  very  much 
agitated  and  excited  by  his  visit ;  and  when  he 
was  gone,  her  nerves  once  more  gave  way,  and 
her  infirmities  rendered  this  once  active  and 
clever  woman  mournfully  dependent  upon  the 
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support  of  her  friends.  Young  as  she  was, 
our  Amy  had  not  only  to  act  but  to  think  for 
her. 

If  her  determination  had  not,  long  ago  been 
taken,  to  give  up  for  her  friend's  sake  all  the 
enjoyment  she  found  in  her  situation  at  Lady 
St.  Eloi's,  Kate's  present  state  would  have  ren- 
dered it  inevitable.  To  forsake  a  friend  in  ad- 
versity was  not  Hke  my  Rose  of  Ashurst ;  and 
under  present  circumstances  her  assistance  was 
indispensable  to  the  poor  sufferer  once  more  ship- 
wrecked, body  and  mind.  But  Amy  had  not 
waited  to  make  the  sacrifice  till  it  had  become 
utterly  unavoidable.  She  had  cheerfully  and 
readily  abandoned  her  pleasant  situation,  when 
the  absolute  necessity  for  such  a  step  was  more 
doubtful ;  and  for  this  let  all  honour  be  done  to 
the  prompt  decision  of  her  generous  heart. 

The  necessity  for  her  presence  now  was,  how- 
ever, stringent  enough. 
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It  was  not  long  after  Fabian's  departure  before 
new  cares  and  anxieties  began  to  press  upon  them. 
Their  purse  was  very  narrow — their  expenses 
had  been  unavoidably  great,  and  the  little  income 
had  been  considerably  diminished  by  the  de- 
mands this  sad  illness  had  made  upon  capital. 

It  was  plain  that  something  must  be  done  to 
help  their  means.  Somebody  must  set  about 
getting  their  living.  What  could  Kate  Lewis 
do  ?  less  than  nothing.  Amy  must  set  about 
it  some  way  or  other,  and  without  delay. 

The  necessity  did  not  find  her  unprepared  to 
meet  it. 

She  had,  ever  since  her  last  conversation 
with  Fabian  upon  the  subject,  arranged  her 
scheme  in  her  own  heart. 

In  the  sanguine  ardour  of  youth,  and  prompted 
by  her  own  indefatigable  spirit,  she  had  thought  of 
a  means,  through  her  own  exertions,  of  earning 
money  even  at  Ashurst.     She  could  not  hope  to 
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get  much ;  but  every  penny  she  could  spare,  it 
was  her  intention  sacredly  to  hoard  till  Lady 
Vynour's  return.  Then  her  savings  were  to  be 
offered  in  aid  of  any  plan  which  might  be 
suggested  for  liberating  her  Fabian  from  his 
present  situation. 

She  felt  a  conviction  amounting  almost  to 
certainty,  that  neither  Lady  Vynour  nor  Mr. 
Strickland  would  refuse  to  aid  her  in  the 
execution  of  her  project  when  she  had  done 
everything  that  lay  in  her  power  to  assist  her- 
self. She  knew  of  old  how  favourably  Mr. 
Strickland  was  accustomed  to  look  upon  those 
who  endeavoured  to  help  themselves  by  their 
own  exertions.  She  remembered  the  infant 
lesson  of  Job  and  his  strawberries.  No  just 
impression  was  ever  lost  upon  her.  And  with 
a  secret  joy  ineffable  she  had  looked  forward 
to  struggling  and  labouring  in  piu-suit  of  her 
object ;  but  now  with  grief  of  heart  she  began 
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to  be  aware — that  whatever  she  could  hope  to 
earn  must  be  devoted  to  another  pui-pose ;  that 
it  would  all — and  more  than  all — be  wanted  for 
Mrs.  Lewis. 

Poor  Amy  !  It  is  so  pleasant  to  labour  in 
order  to  accomplish  some  favourite  scheme ;  so 
dull  and  irksome  to  toil  away  merely  to  obtain 
the  every-day  necessaries  of  Ufe. 

The  anticipation  of  a  long  perseverance  in  a 
course  of  not  very  pleasing  labour,  which  the 
idea  of  being  of  service  to  Fabian  had  rendered 
so  exhilarating  and  delightful,  lost  all  its  bril- 
liancy to  the  imagination  now. 

To  toil  for  bread — to  labour  every  day  for 
what  every  day's  expenses  would  consume  was 
what  she  must  do — No  laying  by — no  accumula- 
tion of  an  increasing  treasure,  the  hoarded  result 
of  small  gains,  devoted  to  the  heart's  fondest 
purpose,  now. 

Bread  and  butter.     Bread  and  butter. 
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The  difficulty  to  an  ardent  mounting  spirit 
like  this  fine  girVs,  thus  to  submit  to  the  prosaie 
reality,  and  sink  into  a  humble  ever}'-day  labourer 
for  common  wants,  is  immense.  No  ambition 
gratified — no  hope — no  future  ! 

But  Amy  was  as  brave  as  she  was  good,  and 
she  possessed  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
having  from  infancy  acquired  the  habit  of  yield- 
ing unquestioning  obedience  to  the  demands  of 
duty. 

Inured  to  self  sacrifice  in  small  things,  when 
a  child — she  was  strong  for  great  things  now. 
Invaluable  frame  of  mind ;  the  best  gift  as  re- 
gards either  virtue  or  happiness  that  education 
can  bestow. 

This  is  to  the  soul  what  the  dream  of  the  pa- 
triarch with  a  still  higher  meaning  represented. 
Steps  of  that  ladder  which  lead  from  this  world 
to  the  gates  of  heaven,  and  upon  which  the 
angels  are  seen  ascending  and  descending. 

H  2 
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After  the  first  damp  to  her  spirits  was  over, 
Amy  was  not  long  in  recovering  her  resolution. 
The  idea  of  preserving  her  poor  friend  from 
debt  and  embarrassment — the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  her  present  heavy  expenses,  consoled 
her  for  her  disappointment.  There  was  much 
most  sweet  and  precious  in  the  thought.  She 
was  still  labouring  for  him  she  loved  ;  in  serving 
his  mother. 

She  would  be  working  for  him  in  the  way  that 
she  knew  he  would  like  best.  There  was  besides 
a  little  romantic  pleasure  in  her  plan. 

He,  she  loved  had  humbled  himself  without 
hesitation,  and  accepted  what  was  next  to  a 
menial  employment.  She  found  a  secret  pride 
and  pleasure  in  her  intention  of  doing  the  same. 
The  lower  the  downward  step  she  was  about  to 
take,  the  more  of  this  satisfaction  was  to  be 
found  in  it. 

In  the  enthusiasm  of  her  young  imagination 
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she  could  actually  have  rejoiced  that  in  Ashurst, 
to  which  by  circumstances  she  was  irrevocably 
bound,  nothing  better  offered  ;  that  she  was  in 
a  manner  obliged  to  adopt  a  scheme  Httle  in  ac- 
cordance with  her  previous  life  and  expect- 
ations. 

There  would  have  been  something  flat  and 
prosaic  had  an  ordinary  course  been  presented 
to  her ;  this  out-of-the-way  plan  of  hers  had 
a  spirit  of  enterprise  about  it  which  had  in  it 
something  quite  delightful. 


One  morning,  therefore — a  pleasant,  bright 
morning  of  June  it  was — Amy,  having  seen  her 
friend  laid  comfortably  upon  her  sofa,  and  a 
little  girl  who  watched  by  her  when  she  herself 
was  away,  quietly  settled  and  reading  aloud  to 
the  patient — sallied  forth  upon  her  grand  under- 
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taking.  She  took  the  way  which  led  to  the 
Royal  Charles,  in  search  of  her  friend,  Mrs. 
Tilley. 

She  had  dressed  herself  for  the  walk  in 
what,  as  she  wore  it,  would  have  made  a  very 
pretty  masquerade  dress.  She  had  laid  aside 
all  the  modest,  but  rather  fashionable  and 
elegant  dresses,  which  she  had  lately  been  ac- 
customed to  wear,  and  had  put  on  a  neat  cotton 
gown  of  cheap  fabric,  a  pretty  small  print 
upon  a  white  ground.  A  plain  shawl  was 
somewhat  quaintly  crossed  over  her  bosom, 
in  a  fashion,  however,  that  was  far  from 
unbecoming,  a  white  linen  apron  was  tied 
round  her  waist;  whilst  her  high,  plain  shoes, 
and  white  cotton  stockings,  as  displayed  by 
her  somewhat  short  skirts,  showed  to  advan- 
tage the  light  elastic  foot,  stepping  so  briskly 
along.  She  wore  upon  her  head  a  neat  cottage 
bonnet,   tied  with   one    plain,  ribbon,  beneath 
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which  the  daintiest  of  httle  caps  shewed  its  pre- 
cise quilied  border. 

The  only  criticism  to  be  made  upon  this  cos- 
tume was,  that  it  looked  rather  too  pretty  and 
fanciful  in  the  country  to  which  Amy  and  Ashurst 
belonged.  It  is  hardly  given  to  us  English  to 
unite  so  much  good  taste,  and  almost  elegance, 
with  a  dress  so  unpretending.  We  must  not 
attempt  to  compete  with  our  neighbours  in 
this  respect;  and  Amy,  dressed  out  so  neat 
and  complete,  seemed  rather,  it  must  be  owned, 
to  represent  the  ideal  of  the  character  she  in- 
tended to  assume  than  the  hond-jide  servant- 
maid,  in  search  of  a  situation,  which  she  per- 
sonated. 

Mrs.  Tilley  was  standing  in  her  bar,  prepar- 
ing a  glass  of  lemonade  for  a  customer,  when 
Amy,  tight  and  smart,  and  walking  erect  as 
usual,  but  with  her  colour,  it  must  be  owned 
sl  little  heightened,  entered. 
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It  was  Mrs.  Tilley  who  told  me  all  this 
sometimes  afterwards ;  adding,  she  thought  she 
never  saw  Amy  look  prettier  in  her  life. 

She  raised  her  head. 

"  La  !  my  dear,"  cried  she  ;  "  what  fancy 
is  this  ?"  lifting  up  her  hands,  and  laying 
down  the  lemon  she  was  grating,  as  Amy  en- 
tered, with  her  colour,  as  I  said,  somewhat 
heightened,  and  made  a  little  curtsey  in  silence. 

"  My  goodness !  Miss  Grant !  what  mas- 
querading is  this  ?'* 

"  Please,  ma'am,  I  heard  you  wanted  a  ser- 
vant," and  Amy  very  demurely  dropped  an- 
other curtsey. 

"  Please,  ma'am !  what  does  this  mockrey 
mean?  Very  glad  to  see  you  in  spirits,  and 
ready  for  a  little  fun.  Miss  Grant ;  but  should 
have  thought  at  this  time  there  were  other  mat- 
ters to  be  thought  of,"  said  Mrs.  Tilley,  who, 
as  she  owned    to    me,  had  not  yet    quite  re- 
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covered  her  temper,  after  having  had  her  oflfers 
for  Fabian  refused. 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Tilley,  don't  be  angry" — running 
forward  and  taking  her  by  the  hand — "  for,  if 
you  are,  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do.  You 
are  the  only  friend  I  have  in  the  world  that  can 
help  me ;  and  if  you  turn  your  back  upon  me, 
what  on  earth  will  become  of  us  ?" 

"  It's  not  my  way  to  turn  my  back  upon  any 
one,  I  hope,  least  of  all  upon  friends  in  dis- 
tress," answered  Mrs.  Tilley,  rather  coldly ; 
"  but  when  folks  are  too  proud  to  take  what  one 
has  offered  with  all  one's  heart,  why,  one  don't 
<[uite  know  what  to  do  next." 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Tilley,  that  was  Fabian — it  wasn't 
me.  He's  a  dear  boy,  but  he  w  a  little  proud, 
perhaps... but,  as  for  me,  I  am  not  a  bit  proud, 
and,  in  proof  of  it,  I  am  come  to  ask  you  to  do 
me  the  greatest  favour  in  the  world." 

Mrs.  Tilley's  countenance  brightened  at  this, 
and  she  replied : 
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"  I  always  said  you  were  a  dear,  good,  sen- 
sible girl ;  so  now  sit  down  and  tell  me  what  I 
am  to  do  for  you... for,  surely,  if  it's  in  my 
power,  or  in  that  good  fellow,  Geoffrey's,  power 
to  do  it,  done  it  will  be." 

"  Oh  !  it  lies  quite  in  your  own  power," 
smiling,  as  starting  up  from  her  chair,  she  placed 
herself  exactly  opposite  to  Mrs.  Tilley,  who  had 
seated  herself  whilst  she  was  speaking.  "  Look 
at  me,  dear  Mrs.  Tilley — aint  I  come  on? — 
don't  I  look  more  than  twenty  in  this  gown 
and  handkerchief?  You'd  never  think  it  was 
me,  would  you  ?" 

"  Why,  I  must  own,"  said  Mrs.  Tilley,  laugh- 
ing, "  you  have  transmogrified  yourself  wonder- 
fully. You  do  look  twenty  at  the  least,  I 
declare.  But  what  is  in  the  wind  ?  Now,  Miss 
Grant,  I  can't  understand  it  at  all." 

"  I  am  going  out  to  service,  please  ma'am," 
said  Amy ;  *'  and  I  want  to  know  whether  you 
think  I  shall  do?" 
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"  You  going  out  to  service  ! — you  that  play 
the  pianna  and  talk  French  !  Nonsense  !  Miss 
Grant,  what  are  you  thinking  of?" 

"  You  must  not  *  Miss  Grant'  me  any  more, 
if  you  please,  dear  Mrs.  Tilley.  Fabian  has 
locked  up  his  books  in  one  closet,  and  is  gone 
to  be  a  haberdasher's  apprentice ;  and  I  have 
locked  up  all  my  *  braws'  in  another,  and  am 
going  to  be  a  servant  maid.  So  I  hope,  dear, 
dear  Mrs.  Tilley,"  half  piaj^ully,  half  seriously, 
flinging  herself  at  her  feet,  seizing  her  hand  and 
kissing  it,  "  you  won't  refuse  to  let  me  be  your 
and  Mr.  TiUey's  maid  Amy." 

"  Get  up,  dear  ! — get  up,  child  !  Don't — don't 
go  on  in  that  silly  fashion.  This  is  no  time  for 
stage-playing  tricks  —  they  don't  suit  at  all. 
Why,  my  heart  has  been  like  one  half  broken 
ever  since  Fabian  went  away ;  and  if  you  go  on 
so — it  seems  so  imnatural...you  will  make  me 
fairly  burst  out  a  crying,  you  will — And  when 
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once  I  burst  out,  Fm  apt  to  go  into  hystericks 
— so  don't,  Amy  Grant — pray  don't !" 

Amy  rose  from  her  knees  in  a  moment. 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  It  was  only  a  bit  of 
play." 

"  Play ! — play !  I  don't  feel  it  is  quite  the 
time  for  play,  and  he,  we  all  loved  so  much, 
gone." 

"  Oh  !  but  there  is  a  serious  meaning  under 
it  all.  I  only  made  play  to  get  your  promise, 
if  I  could,  and  to  make  you  take  that  easily 
which  is  so  easy  to  me ;  but  which,  I  am  afraid, 
you  will  not  look  upon  as  I  do.  Dearest  Mrs. 
TiUey,  in  real,  sober  earnest,  I  claim  your  pro- 
mise to  do  what  I  wanted,  and  I  want  to  be 
your  barmaid." 

"  You  ! — our  barmaid  !     Is  the  child  mad  ?" 

"  Not  the  least  bit  in  the  world,  Mrs.  TiUey." 

"  You,  our  barmaid  !" 

*'  Just  so." 
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"  But  such  an  improper  place  for  you  !" 
"No,  Mrs.  Tilley  ;    there  you  are  out.  ...I 
shall  be  as  if  I  were  with  my  father  and  mother, 
serving   you    and   good,    kind    Mr.    Tilley.     I 
know  he  wiU  protect  me,  and  you  will  take  care 
of  me.     I  think,"   she   added,   and   smiled,  "  I 
have  spirit  enough  to  do  something  in  the  way 
of  taking  care  of  myself     And  I  am  certain,  in 
your  house,  and  that  house,  at  Ashurst,  nothing 
will  ever  be   said  to   me  that   I  ought  not  to 
hear.     Do  you  think  there  is  one  man  in  this 
village,  be  they  ever  so  rough  among  themslves, 
who  would  say  a  rude  word  to  Amy  Grant  ? — 
I   am  sure  there  is  not  one. — But    I  teU  you 
fairly  I  should  not  like  to  go  into  service  any- 
where and  everywhere.     I   own  that   I   got  a 
notion  of  what  that   sort   of  thing  must  be  at 
Lady  St.  Eloi's.     I  don't  think  I  should  easily 
make  up  my  mind  to  be  maid   to   any  one  but 
you  and  Mr.  Tilley." 
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"You  may  make  up  your  mind  to  be  our 
maid,  but  we  sha'n't  make  up  our  minds  to 
being  your  master  and  mistress.  It  would  be  too 
unnatural !     It's  not  to  be  thought  of,  child." 

"  Oh !  that  was  the  only  difficulty  I  foresaw. 
I  feared  you  would  just  feel  so.  You  are  so  kind 
and  good,  you  and  dear  Mr.  Tilley,  and  have  had 
such  a  true  feeling  for  us  all  along!... Yes,  I 
was  sadly  afraid  you  would  make  objections ; 
but  now" — flaying  her  hands  upon  those  of  Mrs. 
Tilley,  which  rested  on  the  good  woman's  lap, 
and  falling  again  in  her  eagerness  upon  her 
knees — "now  you  must  hear  all  my  reasons, 
and  then  I  am  sure  you  will  say  I  do  right." 

Mrs.  Tilley  shook  her  head. 

"  It's  as  romantic  a  fancy  as  ever  one  read  of 
in  a  novel  or  ballad.  Them  things  don't  do 
in  common  life,  believe  me.  You're  so  young, 
dear  Amy  Grant ;  you  can't  judge... you  know 
nothing  of  the  world." 
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"  Don't  I  ? — As  if  I  had  seen  nothing  of  the 
world  at  Lady  St.  Eloi's !  But  now  listen — do 
listen,  Mrs.  Tilley.  Don't  turn  your  head  away 
in  that  fashion ;  I  know,  when  you  do  so,  you 
set  your  face  against  a  thing." 

"  Vm  sure  I  shall  set  my  face  against  this. 
It's  no  use  wasting  breath  upon  me... Why 
don't  you  go  back  to  Lady  St.  Eloi's,  and  play 
your  pianna,  and  behave  yourself  like  a  lady 
born,  as  you  are  ?  That's  your  proper  way  of 
getting  your  living — if  get  your  living  as  it 
seems  you  must.  That's  the  way  ladies  get 
their  bread,  when  they  have  it  to  get.  Not 
a-drawing  cans  of  beer  for  a  set  of  country  hods, 
who  haven't  the  grace  to  say,  *  Thank  you,  miss,' 
when  all's  done." 

"But  I  can't  go  back  to  Lady  St.  Eloi's. 
How  am  I  to  leave  Mrs.  Lewis,  and  her  son 
gone  ?" 

"  Why,   to   be  sure,   there  is  something  in 
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that ;    but  it's  leaving  her   all  the    same,  this 
is/' 

"  True  enough.  Upon  my  plan  I  must  leave 
her  by  herself  in  the  day-time ;  but  that's  quite 
a  different  thing  from  leaving  her  altogether, 
which  I  must  do,  even  if  I  could  go  back  to 
Lady  St.  Eloi's,  which  I  can't,  for  I  have  given 
up  the  place.  And  that  brings  me  to  the 
second  favour  that  I  have  to  ask  you,  which  is 
this,  that  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  be  con- 
tent to  let  me  be  with  you  at  six  o'clock  every 
morning,  and  let  me  go  home  when  you  shut  up 
at  night.  I  should  then  be  the  whole  night  at 
Mrs.  Lewis's,  and  that  would  be  the  greatest 
comfort  to  her  in  the  world.  I  could  see  to  her, 
and  take  care  that  the  girl  did  things  rightly  for 
her.  Then  we  are  so  near,  that  every  now  and 
then  I  should  be  able  to  run  up  and  give  her  a 
look  in  the  day-time,  and  she  would  know  be- 
sides, that  I   always  could  come,  which  would 
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be  everything  for  her  spirits  in  their  present 
state,  poor  thing  !  And  then  you  give  very  good 
wages ;  and  though  I  am  young,  I  know 
you  would  not  lower  them  for  me,  because  I 
would  strive  to  serve  you  as  well  as  I  possibly 
could — so  in  this  way,  and  my  own  food  no 
expense,  I  could  manage  to  keep  that  poor  sad 
sufferer  comfortable,  till  she  was  better  again, 
and  when  that  happy  day  arrived,  we  could 
all  see  w^hat  was  best  to  be  done.... Dear, 
dear  Mrs.  Tilley,"  as  the  head  gradually  sunk 
and  the  face  was  buried  in  her  hands,  '^  do 
not  refuse  me — pray,  pray  do  not  refuse  me." 

Mrs.  Tilley  was  evidently  much  moved,  her 
features  were  all  working ;  she  disengaged  one 
hand,  and  placed  it  upon  the  bended  head  as  if 
in  blessing,  faltering  out — 

"  You're  a  good  girl ! — you  are  a  good  girl ! 
But  it's  impossible  —  what  would  poor  Kate 
Lewis    say  ?     A    barmaid    in    a    country    inn ! 

VOL.  III.  I 
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Oh,  Amy,  dear !  Amy,  dear  1  it's  not — it  ain't 
to  be  thought  of!" 

"  Did  you  never  hear  of  Mary  of  Buttermere  ?"* 
*'  Oh,  yes,   everybody  has  heard  of  Mary  of 
Buttermere." 

"  Well,  then,  listen  to  me — don't  think  I  pre- 
tend to  be  a  second  Mary  of  Buttermere ;  I  am 
neither  so  handsome  nor  so  engaging  as  she 
was,  but  I  can  be  as  discreet,  and  as  good,  and 
as  simple,  and  industrious  in  my  calling — and 
that  I  am  determined  I  will  be.  What  she  did, 
why  should  not  I  do  ?  True,  she  was  the  inn- 
keeper's own  daughter ;  but  I  am  sure  you  and 
Mr.  Tilley  wiU  be  better  than  father  or  mother  to 
me.  Besides,  just  recollect,  there  is  not  an- 
other place  in  the  viEage  where  they  give 
good  wages  except  this,  or  where,  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  could  be  decently  comfortable.     Only 

*  A  well-known  rural  heroine  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century. 
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fancy  my  being  scolded  about  by  Mrs.  Whit- 
field !  It  makes  one's  ears  tingle  to  think  of  it." 
"  To  be  sure,  there  is  some  truth  in  that," 
began  Mrs.  Tilley,  in  a  relenting  sort  of  tone ; 
for  in  spite  of  her  contempt  of  what  she  was 
pleased  to  call  romantic,  Mrs.  Tilley  was  at 
heart  as  delightfully  foolish  in  that  way  as  even 
Amy  herself  could  be.  "  To  be  sure,  there  is 
some  truth  in  that.  It  would  never  do  for  you 
to  go  there — that  would  be  bad.  Well,  well, 
we  must  think  of  it  ...  .  but  no,  no,  it's  too 
out  of  the  way — it  never  will  do,  my  darling — 
it  never  will.  Out  of  the  way  things  never 
answer." 

"  Oh,  but  they  do !"  cried  Amy,  raising  her 
head,  gathering  new  hope  from  Mrs.  Tilley's 
tone ;  "  Oh,  but  they  do,  when  there's  good 
reason  for  them  as  there  is  for  this.  Only  con- 
sider, dearest  Mrs.  Tilley,  the  arguments  I 
have  laid  before  you." 

I  2 
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*'  You  are  a  good  child,  that's  certain  ;  but 
it's  not  a  fit  place  for  you.  No,  no  !"  shaking 
her  head,  and  trying  with  all  her  might  to  look 
obstinate. 

"But  I  shall  quite  like  it — I  feel  as  if  I  was 
just  made  for  it,"  standing  up  and  turning  her- 
self about.  "  Don't  I  look  neat  ?— Don't  I  look 
smart  ? — Don't  I  look  quite  the  right  thing  ? 
The  very  stuff  of  which  barmaids  at  a  respect- 
able country  inn  like  our  *'  King  Charles,"  ought 
to  be  made.  Now  don't  pull  a  wry  face — it 
will  be  so  entertaining." 

And  such  was  the  cheerful  elasticity  of  this 
line  girl's  spirit,  that  she  literally  felt  as  she 
spoke.  She  felt  it  was  in  a  good  cause,  and 
she  cast  aside  all  minor  considerations,  all  pride 
and  fastidious  feeling  upon  the  subject.  It  was 
a  generous  duty  she  had  to  perform,  and  that 
kept  up  her  heart.  She  seemed  elevated  to  a 
region  above  all  ordinary  conventional  consider- 
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ations,  as  others  have  done  when  their  little 
world  around  them  has  fallen  to  ruins.  She 
felt  restored  to  the  wholesome  simplicity  and 
freedom  of  nature — where  labour  is  honour- 
able, and  inferiority  of  position  no  reproach. 
And  persuaded  she  was  right,  her  lively  temper 
entered  into  the  part  she  had  undertaken  with 
the  alacrity  of  Miss  Hardcastle  herself,  in  "  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer." 

"  Now,  do — do — do  say  yes,"  fondling  Mrs. 
Tilley,  who  kept  repeating — 

"  I'm  a  fool — worse  than  a  fool,  I'm  afraid  ! 
And  yet,  as  you  say,  what  is  there  better  to  be 
done  ?  .  .  .  .  Well,  one  might  try  —  no  great 
harm  in  that — That  is,  if  Kate  Lewis  makes  no 
objection,  nor  Geoffrey  neither." 

"  Oh,  I've  settled  it  all  with  Mrs.  Lewis," 
cried  Amy ;  "  she  was  quite  as  obstinate  as  you 
were  at  first ;  but  right  reason  will  prevail  with 
reasonable  people,  like  you  and  her... and  as  for 
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Mr.  Tilley,  if  I  can't  get  round  him,  I'm  sure  I'm 

not  fit  to  be  his  barmaid — that's  all." 

"  You    wild  one  ! — You   will   not  be  sober 

enough,  I'm  afraid." 

"  Trust  me  for  that.  Won't  I  be  as  demure 
— yes,  as  the  paragon  of  Buttermere  herself. 

Only  try  me — as  you  say  there  wiU  be  no 
harm  done  by  that — turn  me  off  if  I  don't 
suit  you.  It  will  soon  be  harvest  time,  and  I 
can  go  and  work  in  the  fields  any  way,  then . . . 
Anything  to  turn  an  honest  penny  by,"  added 
she,  merrily. 

Mrs.  Tilley  was  not  made  of  the  stuff  to  re- 
sist such  arguments,  and  Amy  would  not  leave 
her  till  she  had  carried  her  point. 

The  plan  she  had  adopted,  wild  as  it  might 
appear  to  some,  was  in  fact  the  only  one,  under 
the  circumstances,  she  could  devise.  The  ob- 
jections to  it  were  much  less  serious  than  might 
at  first  appear.    It  was  a  simple  little  country  inn  ; 
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the  villagers  who  frequented  it  might  be — were 
— rough,  it  is  true,  but  they  were  not  vicious. 
Vice,  indeed,  in  their  hostel,  neither  its  master 
nor  mistress  would  have  tolerated  for  a  moment. 
Amy  knew  that,  and  she  felt,  too,  all  the 
strength  of  her  innocence ;  that  strength  of 
brave  purity  which  carried  Una  through  the 
wilderness  ;  that  indescribable  panoply,  which  is 
as  the  breastplate  of  the  Virgin  Goddess  her- 
self, or  of  the  mediaeval  representative  of  female 
strength  and  virtue,  Joan  of  Arc. 

The  dangers  she  could  possibly  incur  were 
such  as  she  well  knew... but  wrapped  in  this  good 
armour  she  felt  strong  enough  to  meet  them. 

And,  to  conclude,  a  purer,  more  cheerful, 
active,  neat,  and,  I  might  add,  handsome  young 
creature,  never  undertook  the  task  of  filling  cans 
and  cutting  hunches  of  bread  and  cheese. 

That  she  was  beloved  and  respected  in  her 
new  vocation,  I  need  not  say.     Heart  of  man 
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there  was  not  to  be  found  that  could  resist  her, 
that  could  have  dared  to  offend  her  by  slightest 
word  or  look.  Her  purity  and  cheerfulness  shed, 
as  it  were,  the  light  of  a  certain  glory  around 
her.  The  little  inn  had  ever  been  privileged 
from  all  that  was  bad  and  low ;  but  it  now 
became  something  more  than  this ;  the  fair  and 
excellent  young  creature  seemed  to  diffuse  a 
holiness,  as  well  as  a  sweetness,  around  the 
place.  Not  a  frequenter  of  the  *'  King  Charles'* 
but  felt  the  influence,  and  was  the  better  for  it. 

As  for  the  Rose  of  Ashurst  herself — for  it 
was  at  this  time  that  she  first  acquired  the 
name — she  was  all  gaiety  and  content.  A  happy 
heart  is  a  continual  feast.  What  true  woman 
is  not  happy  labouring  for  him  she  loves  ? — 
What  true  woman  is  not  happy  existing  in  an 
atmosphere  of  love  ?  Love  ! — love  ! — pure  and 
innocent  love  ! — one's  very  heart  swells  to  think 
of  it.     Wretched  bachelor  that  I  am !  I  never 
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knew  it — never  inspired  it — its  counterfeits,  if 
you  will;  but  if  I  had  been  so  happy  as  to 
stumble  upon  the  true  thing,  as  Job  said,  it 
would  have  been  all  over  with  me. 

It  was,  in  truth,  the  very  atmosphere  of  love  in 
which  Amy  dwelt ;  everybody  around  her  loved 
her  ;  and  he  that  was  far  away — how  she  loved 
him  ! 
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CHAPTER    V. 

"  Gentle  quiet  of  her  eye, 
To  my  asking  deign  reply  . . . 
Sweet  betrayer,  bid  me  see 
If  not  in  their  depths  there  be 
Love,  thy  coyness  keeps  from  me." 

W.  C.  Bennett. 

But  Amy  was  not  long  left  undisturbed  to 
pursue  her  humble  vocation. 

There  was  one — strange  as  it  may  appear — 
and  very  strange  he  thought  it  himself — that 
could  not  drive  her  out  of  his  head. 

She  had  vanished  so  suddenly  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  Mrs.  Tilley's  letter,  that  there  was  time 
neither  for  enquiry  nor  explanation. 
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Amy  was  in  her  usual  place  the  evening  after 
their  last  conversation.  The  next  morning  he 
heard  that  she  was  gone. 

Gone  where  ? 

He  did  not  choose  to  ask. 

Something  in  his  cousin's  manner,  and  still 
more  in  Lord  St.  Eloi's  manner,  had  put  him 
upon  his  guard.  It  was  a  disapprobation  that 
made  itself  felt  without  being  expressed  in 
words ;  but  the  disapprobation  of  such  a  man 
as  Lord  St.  Eloi  could  not  be  indifferent  to  a 
character  like  Lord  Raymond's.  So  he  deter- 
mined to  put  this  foohsh  romance  out  of  his 
head,  and  think  no  more  about  the  matter. 

A  resolution  more  easily  made  than  kept. 

Lord  Raymond  affected  in  the  world  to  be  a 
mere  man  of  the  world ;  it  was  his  affectation 
rather  to  exaggerate  upon  the  character — but 
under  this  appearance  of  careless  indifference  to 
everything  that  was  serious  and  good,  and  still 
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more  of  what  belonged  to  the  poetry  of  life, 
was  concealed  an  imaginative,  and,  to  a  certain 
degree,  a  feeling  character. 

These  dispositions  only  betrayed  themselves 
by  the  disgust  and  weariness  he  felt,  and  made 
no  scruple  of  shewing — at  the  frivolous  life 
he  led. 

He  almost  detested  the  London  season  ;  was 
tired  to  death  of  the  routine  of  what  is  called 
society ;  could  not  take  the  slightest  interest  in 
the  young  ladies,  his  admirers; — longed  for 
something  to  do  ;  and  was  meditating  an  es- 
capade according  to  the  manner  of  the  younger 
son — or  to  join  Rajah  Brook,  in  Borneo — 
when  happening  to  come  down  to  Lord  St. 
Eloi's  for  a  week,  upon  one  lucky,  or  unlucky, 
evening  he  had  been  attracted  to  the  place 
where  the  young  governess  sat  apart  at  her  em- 
broidery. 

He  intended  merely  to   amuse  himself  in  a 
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very  heartless  and  unprincipled  manner  at  her 
expense ;  but  it  was  a  game  after  all,  with  such 
a  creature,  he  was  not  exactly  formed  to  play  at 
unscathed — In  plain  truth,  he  was  too  good  for  it. 
So  it  came  to  pass  that  before  he  knew  where  he 
was,  the  biter  was  bit,  and,  to  his  inexpressible 
mortification,  so  he  found  out,  when  the  bird 
was  flown.  And,  mortifying  discovery !  time, 
which  he  hoped  would  speedily  wear  away  the 
impression,  very  maliciously  and  unaccountably 
seemed  only  to  deepen  it. 

Never  had  the  old  mower  played  him  such 
a  trick  before. 

There  never  yet  had  been  impression  made 
upon  him  which  three  weeks'  separation  had 
not  been  sufficient  to  obliterate. 

He  actually  caught  himself  taking  long  soli- 
tary walks,  thinking  over  all  he  had  said,  and 
what  she  had  said,  and  more — what  she  had 
looked.      There   was  something  in  that  unaf- 
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fected  modesty — that  unconscious  beauty — that 
harmonious  voice — the  something  spirited  and 
clever,  mingled  with  the  gentleness  of  her  man- 
ner, that  could  not  be  forgotten. 

Oh !  had  she  but  been  one  of  his  own 
rank  !  Benedict  would  have  become  the  married 
man. 

He  should  be  so  happy  married.  Yes, 
marriage  was  what  he  wanted. 

It  was  a  state  full  of  thorns,  no  doubt ;  all 
sorts  of  worries,  cares,  and  vexations,  attended 
it,  of  course.  He,  of  all  people,  a  married  man  ! 
— A  married  man ! 

Yet !  Why  not  ?  Anything  would  be  an 
improvement  upon  his  present  tasteless  exist- 
ence. But  then  the  world  —  the  dreaded 
world. 

A  marriage  such  as  this — impossible  ! 

Yet  more  impossible  to  think  of  any  other 
plan. 
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To  have  degraded  her  would  have  been  to 
destroy  all  the  charm  that  surrounded  her. 
He  loved  her  too  sincerely  to  endure  the  thought 
— even  if  he  had  believed  that  such  a  thing 
with  her  could  have  been  possible.  But  there 
was  something  about  her  which  told  him  that 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  evil  design  upon  his 
part  would  make  him  at  once  the  object  of  her 
contempt  and  aversion. 

It  was  this  purity,  this  high  tone  of  thought, 
and  above  all,  this  woman's  strength  of  resist- 
ance that  he  saw  within  her,  which  formed  her 
greatest  captivation.  Nothing  could  have  tempted 
him  to  deface  and  destroy  his  idol. 

So  much  may  be  said  to  his  credit ;  though, 
after  all,  these  better  thoughts  sprang  rather 
from  a  certain  refined  selfishness  than  from  a 
more  generous  principle. 

He  spent  a  great  part  of  his  time,  as  I  said, 
wandering  in  the  woods,    indulging    this  new 
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vein  of  fancy,  till  the  woods  themselves  began 
to  add  their  influences  to  those  which  already 
possessed  him. 

There  is  something  in  the  woods  that  speaks 
a  language  of  its  own,  to  those  who  wander 
among  them. 

That  stillness — yet  that  life  ! 

The  huge  secular  trees  which  seem  to  tell 
of  the  lapse  of  ages,  spreading  out  their 
vast  arms  so  grand,  so  powerful,  so  majestic, 
so  calm !  The  deep  masses  of  shadow — the 
gleams  falling  softly  through  the  branches  upon 
the  grass — the  tender  stir  of  animated  nature 
below,  accompanying  this  grand  stillness  above ; 
the  voice,  or  rather  the  footsteps,  of  the  wind, 
walking  over  the  tops  of  the  trees !  Type  of 
deep  mysteries,  the  recollection  of  which,  such  a 
soul  as  his  could  not  altogether  discard.  In 
short,  to  make  my  story  short,  these  wanderings 
only  served  further  to  exalt  his  imagination,  and 
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to  purify  his  feelings,  till  he  began  seriously 
to  resolve  to  seek  his  happiness  in  his  own 
way,  and  hit  upon  a  plan  which  he  fancied 
would  reconcile  all  difficulties,  and  above  all, 
shelter  him  from  that  dreaded  laugh  of  the 
world,  which  he  feared  more  than  he  would 
have  done  a  lion  in  the  desert — more  than  folly 
— and  more  than  sin. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  discover  her  direction  ; 
a  letter  addressed  to  Miss  Grant,  and  which 
he  saw  lying  upon  the  hall  table  before  being 
put  into  the  post  bag,  gave  him  the  name  of 
Ashurst. 

But  where  was  Ashurst  ?  He  had  heard 
the  name  before,  he  was  sure  of  it. 

Ashurst  Hall ! — Yes,  yes — the  Vynours  had 
a  place  called  Ashurst  Hall.  He  looked  in  the 
Baronetage  and  found  all  about  it.  He  had 
heard  Miss  Grant's  name  accidentally  associated 
with  that  of  Lady  Vynour.     Yes,  yes !   Lady 

VOL.  III.  K 
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Vynour  had  recommended  her  to  the  St. 
Elois. 

Ashurst  was  situated  in  a  country  celebrated 
for  its  natural  beauty,  and  for  its  trout  streams. 

Among  other  of  his  accomplishments,  that 
of  being  an  excellent  fly-fisher  had  once  been 
one.  At  one  time  of  his  life  he  had  passion- 
ately loved  fishing.  What  imaginative  person 
can  resist  its  fascinations  ? 

He  hesitated,  and  was  of  a  thousand  minds. 
Still  he  kept  perpetually  coming  to  Lord  St. 
Eloi's.  He  was  always  welcome  there,  and 
always  went  away  too  soon  ;  but  his  visits  had 
never  been  so  frequent  before — a  strange  charm 
bound  him  to  the  place. 

His  conduct  excited  no  suspicion. 

Amy  Grant  was  gone ;  he  never  had  once 
mentioned  her  since  she  went  away,  and  did  not 
seem  to  have  the  slightest  intention  in  the 
world  of  pursuing  her. 
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So  far,  so  good. 

Lady  St.  Eloi  was  perfectly  reassured  upon 
the  subject ;  and  from  the  conversation  she  had 
had  with  Amy,  at  the  time  of  her  departure, 
she  was  quite  satisfied  that  this  dangerous  flat- 
terer had  made  no  impression  whatever  upon 
her  young  protegee's  heart. 

At  last  Lord  Raymond,  one  morning,  at 
breakfast,  announced,  without  further  prelude, 
that  he  was  going  away  that  day.  And,  when 
scolded  by  his  cousin  for  leaving  her,  as  she 
kept  repeating  that  she  w^as  sure  he  might  stay 
a  little  longer  if  he  would,  merely  replied  that  he 
was  as  positive  "  they  must  be  tired  to  death  of 
such  a  stupid  fellow  as  he  was,  and  would,  in 
spite  of  all  they  said,  be  heartily  glad  to  get  rid 
of  him." 

When  asked  how  he  was  going  to  dispose  of 
himself,  he  answered,  carelessly,  "  that  he  hardly 
knew — it  was  a  Ipvely  season — half  a  mind  to 
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try  fishing — he  had  not  gone  a  fishing  for  years 
— it  would  be  something  new.  If  he  found  it 
did  not  answer,  why  he  must  go  to  Paris,  which 
he  detested — or  to  Italy,  which  he  abhorred — or 
to  the  antipodes — what  mattered  it  ?" 
And  so  he  took  himself  away. 


It  w^as  a  few  days  after  this  that  a  most 
uncommon  event  happened — Mrs.  Tilley  fell 
iU. 

Never  had  such  a  disaster  befallen  the  "  King 
Charles"  before. 

The  attack  was  a  pleurisy,  brought  on  by 
some  imprudence  or  another,  no  matter  what ; 
all  that  matters  is,  that  the  doctor  ordered  the 
good  woman  to  bed,  in  spite  of  all  she  could 
say,  and  kept  her  there  for  some  days,  under 
pain  of  being  disabled  for  weeks  from  returning 
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to  her  usual  habits.  What  would  have  become 
of  Geoffrey  and  the  "  King  Charles,"  under  this 
dire  misfortune,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Amy 
Grant,  it  would  be  hard  to  say  ;  but  our  Rose 
was  never  more  active,  useful,  and  clever  than 
now,  as  she  sat  in  Mrs.  Tilley's  place  at  the 
bar — it  really  was  as  if  some  rosetree  in  full 
blow  had  been  placed  there  to  adorn  it — her 
beauty  and  sweetness  seemed  to  fill  the  whole 
place  with  an  indescribable  charm. 

Luckily,  however,  as  iVmy  felt,  there  was  less 
business  than  usual  going  on  ;  and  it  so  hap- 
pened that  very  few  strangers,  tradesmen,  tra- 
vellers, walking  gentlemen,  or  animals  of  this 
description  happened  to  come,  whilst  her  vice- 
royalty  lasted. 

Everything  went  on  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner  possible ;  and  good  Mrs.  Tilley  and  her 
husband  were  never  tired  of  asking  what  they 
could    have    done    without   her,    and    praising, 
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caressing,  and  encouraging  her  in  every  possible 
way. 

A  being,  so  active,  and  spirited,  and  withal 
so  loving  as  hers,  thrives  wonderfully  in  such  an 
atmosphere  as  this.  Everybody  tells  me  that 
never  w^as  anything  so  beautiful  as  she  had  be- 
come—but they  were  all  so  fond  of  her,  that 
might  be  true  or  not.  I  believe,  however,  she  was 
wonderfully  improved  in  personal,  as  well  as 
other  charms. 

She  found  time,  even  in  the  midst  of  this 
pressure  of  business,  to  run  up  to  Mamma 
Lewis  once  or  twice  a  day.  If  it  was  but  five 
minutes  that  she  could  stay,  it  was  much ;  it 
cheered  poor  Kate — it  kept  everything  nice  and 
right  about  her.  It  was  like  those  gleams  of 
bright  sunshine  that  enliven  the  dullest  sky. 


It  was   about  three   days  after  Mrs.  TiUey 
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had  been  confined  to  her  bed,  that  one  lovely 
evening,  quite  at  the  end  of  May,  Amy,  who  had 
been  a  good  deal  engaged  during  the  day,  tied 
on  her  bonnet,  threw  her  shawl  over  her  shoulders, 
and  the  house  being  at  last  quiteempty  of  com- 
pany, hurried  up  to  the  Grange-house. 

She  rushed  through  the  garden,  now  gay  and 
bright  with  tulips  and  hyacinths,  ran  into  the 
room,  and  threw  her  arms  round  her  friend's 
neck,  kissed  her  tenderly,  and  then  sat  down  to 
amuse  her  with  all  the  little  news  she  could 
scrape  together.  Kate  Lewis  was  in  better 
spirits  than  usual,  and  the  two  laughed  and 
chatted,  till  suddenly,  looking  at  the  clock,  A«iy 
exclaimed — 

**What  a  long  time  I  have  been  hers — I 
must  be  off  in  a  moment !" 

"  Can't  you  take  a  cup  of  tea,  dear,  before 
you  go? — It  will  refresh  you — but  you  seem 
never  tired." 
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"  No — I  never  feel  tired,  I  think.  They  are 
all  so  kind  to  me.'* 

"  Geoffrey  Tilley  is  a  good-hearted  fellow." 

*'  Excellent !  and  as  for  Mrs.  Tilley  we  know 
her  of  old.  She  is  the  most  generous- hearted 
creature  in  the  universe.  Poor,  dear  thing  ! 
how  she  does  rebel  about  being  kept  in  bed — 
but  I  positively  must  be  off.  Good  bye,  dear 
Mrs.  Lewis  ! — dear  Mamma  Lewis  ! — we  shall 
have  our  letter  on  Saturday.  Good  bye  !  good 
bye !" 

And  away  she  went. 

At  the  door  of  the  King  Charles  stood  a 
fashionable-looking  dog  cart. 

The  horse  had  already  been  taken  out ;  no 
cockaded  servant  lounging,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  about  the  -door,  was  in  attendance 
upon  the  elegant  equipage.  The  dog  cart  evi- 
dently belonged  to  one  of  Isaac  Walton's  band 
of  piscators.     Rods  and  lines,  boxes  of  artificial 
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flies,  fishing  paniers,  and  all  the  usual  appurte- 
nances of  the  art  were,  some  lying  yet  in  the 
carriage,  some  in  the  act  of  being  carried  into 
the  house  by  the  ostler  of  the  King  Charles. 

Amy  felt  her  heart  begin  to  beat  a  httle  at  the 
sight  of  the  carriage.  The  only  thing  she  really 
disliked  and  dreaded  was  the  arrival  of  gentle- 
men visitors..  She  could  not  help  feeling  at 
once  placed  in  a  false  and  awkward  position 
upon  such  occasions,  though  good  Mrs.  Tilley 
contrived  in  every  way  possible  to  spare  her  the 
awkwardness  of  it.  The  humbler  brothers  of 
the  angle,  who  frequented  the  inn  a  good  deal, 
she  rather  liked.  There  was  usually  something 
so  simple  and  quiet  about  these  soft  ones,  as 
the  wicked  world  esteems  them,  who  can  stand 
for  hours  by  a  purling  stream  mancEUvring  with 
a  trout. 

But  when,  as  very  rarely  happened,  such 
people,  or  any  people,  arrived  in  carriages,  they 
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were  always  to  be  dreaded;  and  now  Mrs. 
Tilley  was  shut  up — how  disagreeable  !  There 
was  nothing  left,  however,  but  to  put  the  best 
face  upon  the  matter,  hurry  into  the  house,  look 
after  the  cook,  and  take  her  station  in  the  bar. 

In  the  entrance  she  met  Mr.  Tilley.  The 
good  publican  rather  in  a  fuss,  looking  after 
his  ostler,  and  evidently  in  considerable  anxiety 
lest  the  rough  hand  of  John  should  in  any 
manner  injure  the  very  complete  and  recondite 
fishing  tackle  of  the  stranger. 

"  Take  heed,  boy  !"  he  said  to  the  grey-headed, 
round-shouldered,  old  genius  of  the  stable-yard ; 
"  take  heed  !  Them  rods  and  lines  have  cost  a 
power  of  money — really,  but  they  are  beauti- 
ful 1"  looking  at  them  with  the  fond  eye  of  a 
brother  of  the  angle,  which,  in  years  gone  by, 
he  had  been. 

"  Oh  !  you're  come  back,  Amy.  I  was  just 
a-going  to  send  for  you — quite  in  a  worrit  that 
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you  were  out.     There's" — lowering  his  tone — 
"  a  real  fine  gentleman.     I  put  him  into  the 
upper  bow-window,  No.  2.    He's  a  gentleman  of 
the  right  sort,  every  inch  of  him ;  to  say  no- 
thing   of  this  gimcrack   carriage  of  his — quite 
the  right  thing  —  and    all    this    tackle,   which 
must  have  cost  a  power  of  money.     There's  the 
true  touch   about  him  —  one    may  tell  a    real 
gentleman   a   mile    off.     But"  —  following  her 
into  the  kitchen,  to  which  she  hastened,  talking 
all  the  time  in  a  low  voice — "  gentleman  as  he  is, 
only  think  of  the  luck  of  his  not  having  brought 
a  servant  with  him.     Them  gentlemen's  gentle- 
men is  the  gentry  it's  a  impossibility  to  please 
anyhow.     They  do  give  themselves  such  airs. 
The  bonny  King  Charles  is  no  place  for  them ; 
but  this  one,  the  master,  he's  like  the  rest — the 
greater  the  man  the  civiler  I  always  finds  'em  • 
and  this  one  is  so  civil  and  gentle,  I  could  a'most 
take  him  for  a  Lord." 
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"  Has  he  ordered  his  dinner  ?" 

"  Why,  no,  not  yet — tell  truth,  Fve  been 
busy  taking  his  tackle  out  of  his  carriage — 
besides,  I  don't  know  what  you  can  give  him. 
I  just  opened  the  door  to  ask  whether  he'd 
please  have  his  things  brought  up  there,  or 
put  in  the  lower  parlour,  where  they  would  be 
quite  safe.  He  was  standing  in  the  bow, 
looking  out  of  the  window,  and  he  turned  round 
with  such  a  pleased,  pleasant  face,  and  says  he — 

"  *  This  is  the  prettiest  village  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life,  this  Ashurst  of  yours,'  says  he. 

"  Where  will  you  be  pleased,  sir,  to  have  your 
things  put  ? 

*'*0h!'  says  he,  quite  easy,  *  bring  all  the 
fishing  paraphernalia  up  here;  and  take  my 
carpet  bag,  and  a  portmanteau  that's  in  the 
carriage  seat,  up  to  my  bed-room.  You  can 
give  me  a  sweet,  clean  bed-room,  no  doubt,  as 
pretty  and  cosy  as  everything  else.' 
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"  I  bowed  and  said  I  thought  Mrs.  Tilley  had 
not  her  equal  in  the  computating  of  a  bed- 
room. 

"  *  Ha  !  Mrs.  Tilley  !  Is  that  my  hostess's 
name  ?  I  could  almost  fancy  I  had  heard  it 
before.'"  .  .  . 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Amy  anxiously.  "  I 
hope  it  is  nobody  who  knows  anything  about 
us — about  Ashurst !" 

"  Oh  1  don't  put  yourself  into  a  pucker.  I'm 
not  one  as  easily  forgets  faces,  and  I'm  ready  to 
take  my  Bible  oath  I  never  saw  this  one  before. 
But  it's  time  to  be  thinking  about  dinner ;  and 
I'll  go  and  settle  that  with  him  as  soon  as  you've 
given  me  your  biU  of  fare.  Let  me  see — trout, 
spring  chickens,  peas,  eggs  and  bacon,  scol- 
loped potatoes,  pudding,  gooseberry  tart — that'll 
do.  I'll  be  down  again  in  a  twinkling.  Here, 
dear  child  is  the  key  of  the  plate  drawer ;  let's 
have  our  best  plate  out — silver  spoons  and  forks. 
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and  the  silver  salts,  and  the  silver  cup — none  of 
your  plated  for  him.  He's  sterling  every  inch 
of  him,  or  never  trust  old  Geoffrey  again  !"  And 
with  a  laugh  at  his  own  liumour,  and  looking 
very  much  pleased,  the  good  landlord  went  up 
stairs. 

He  left  poor  Amy  far  less  exhilarated  than 
himself,  by  this  descent  from  Olympus. 

How  unfortunate  ! — and  she  must  do  all  the 
waiting  herself;  and  upon  so  very  fine  a  gentle- 
man, she  should  not  know  how  to  set  properly 
about  it.  She  should  make  ten  thousand  blun- 
ders, and  yet  there  was  no  means  of  escape. 
If  she  did  not  wait,  who  could  ?  Not  GeoflPrey 
himself  certainly  ;  that  was  impossible,  with  his 
broad  chest  and  fat  arms;  besides,  except  to 
carry  in  the  first  dish,  for  the  landlord  to  wait, 
was  inadmissible  by  all  the  rules  of  etiquette. 
If  Mrs.  Tilley  had  been  about  she  would  have 
done  it  for  her — dear,  kind,  considerate  Mrs. 
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Tilley  !  But  this  was  not  to  be  thought  of — 
she  must  do  it  herself;  and  so,  according  to 
her  usual  good  custom,  when  having  to  do  dis- 
agreeable things,  she  manfully  set  her  mind  to 
meet  it,  gathered  up  her  spirits  as  well  as  she 
could  ;  and  having  left  the  dinner  in  the  hands  of 
the  cook,  proceeded  to  prepare  her  plate,  and 
wipe  the  best  china  service,  and  then  went  up 
to  her  own  little  room  to  dress  herself  for  the 
occasion. 

She  soon  came  down  again,  looking  neatness 
itself;  and  the  only  thing  to  be  remarked  about 
her  toilette  was,  that  it  was  still  more  exquisitely 
neat  and  clean,  and  had  an  air  of  precision  about 
it  a  httle  more  stiff  than  usual ;  but  it  mattered 
not,  she  was  one  of  those  who  look  only  the 
more  charming  for  every  change. 

So  she  took  up  her  table-cloth  and  knife- tray, 
and  endeavouring  to  keep  down  her  rising  colour 
and  quiet  the  little  trepidation  which  she  was  most 
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anxious  not  to  show,  she  knocked  at  and  then 
opened  the  door. 

The  strange  gentleman  was  still  standing  at, 
or,  rather,  leaning  out  of  the  open  window  with 
his  back  to  the  door,  and  hearing  the  jingling  of 
knives  and  spoons,  did  not  even  turn  his  head, 
as  knowing  well  what  was  going  forward.  She 
proceeded  to  lay  her  cloth  and  arrange  her  covers 
without  looking  his  way ;  her  attention  being 
engaged  in  the  effort  to  keep  her  hand  from 
shaking,  and  to  lay  her  knives  and  spoons  noise- 
lessly in  order.  She  had  her  back  to  the  win- 
dow where  he  w^as  standing,  when  she  heard  him 
move  as  if  he  looked  her  way.  There  was 
a  slight  exclamation — she  lifted  up  her  head — 
he  had  his  face  once  more  turned  to  the  window, 
and  had  resumed  his  former  attitude. 

She  left  the  room,  and  went  and  came.  He 
still  preserved  his  position,  seeming  as  if  nothing 
could  be  so  interesting  as  looking  out  upon  the 
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green;  but  every  time  she  looked  that  way  a 
vague,  uncomfortable  suspicion  haunted  her. 
The  dress  so  disguised  the  figure  ! — the  square- 
cut  fisherman's  jacket,  the  large,  thick  boots,  the 
fisherman's  pouch  hanging  from  his  shoulder, 
were  all  so  different  from  what  she  had  been  ac- 
customed to  see.  Yet  there  was  a  strange  sort  of 
likeness,  in  spite  of  all  this,  which  only  increased 
her  agitation,  till  at  last,  as,  standing  at  the  other 
end  of  the  table,  she  said,  "  The  soup  is  served, 
sir,  if  you  please — "  he  turned  round. — 

She  knew  him  at  once,  whether  he  did  her 
or  not ;  but  whether  or  not,  he  did  not  seem 
the  least  disposed  to  acknowledge  her.  He  took 
his  seat  without  giving  the  slightest  sign  of  re- 
cognition. 

Gravely  he  approached  the  table,  disencum- 
bered himself  of  his  fishing  pouch,  and  quietly 
sitting  down,  began  to  eat  his  soup — asking 
for  the  pepper,  the  powdered  sugar,  &c.,  just  as 

VOL.    III.  L 
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he  might  have  done  to  one  he  had  never  in  his 
life  before  seen.  There  was  a  certain  courtesy  and 
gentleness  in  his  tone  and  manner,  but  not  more 
than  a  well-bred  man  of  his  age  would  shew  to 
any  nice  and  pretty  young  woman  who  waited 
upon  him. 

She  was  amazed — perhaps  a  little  disap- 
pointed. The  first  sight  of  him  had  called  up 
a  thousand  recollections — recollections  she  had 
endeavoured  to  banish — of  that  world  so  different 
from  hers,  in  which  she  had  felt  as  if  in  her  true 
element.  She  thought  he  must  recognize  her, 
and  expected  that  he  would  have  spoken  to  her. 
If  he  did,  there  were  a  thousand  questions  she 
was  longing  to  ask. — Lady  St.  Eloi — the  place — 
Lord  St.  Eloi — Castle  Champneys — even  the  gay 
coquette  young  ladies — everything  came  rushing 
back  so  fresh  and  so  dear  ! — But  no — he  pre- 
served his  gravity,  and  took  not  the  slightest 
notice  of  her,  nor  allowed  the  least  indication 
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to  escape  him  which  might  show  a  reminiseence 
of  their  ever  having  met  before. — 

And  so  the  dinner  was  gravely  discussed ;  and 
poor  Amy  first  felt  the  full  consequences  of  the 
step  which,  in  her  generous  disregard  of  conven- 
tionalisms, she  had  taken ;  and  the  breadth  and 
the  depth  of  the  gulf  which  she  had  opened 
between  herself  and  the  society  she  loved  so 
well, 

"  Would  you  please  to  take  dessert  ?"  she 
asked  in  a  trembling  tone,  as  she  put  the  bottles 
of  wine  upon  the  table.  She  could  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  have  burst  out  crying. 

He  looked  up — fixed  his  eyes  steadily  upon 

her  face  with  an  expression  of  meaning  it  was 

impossible  to  mistake,   but   answered  with  the 

most  immoveable  gravity — 

"  Nothing  more,  thank  you." 

She  turned  to  leave  the  room.     Her  hand 

was  upon  the  lock  of  the  door. 

L  2 
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*'  This  is  the  village  of  Ashurst — I  think  you 
so  call  it." 

She  was  going  without  intending  to  reply. 

"  Stay  one  moment — Only  one  question,  if  you 
are  not  in  a  very  great  hurry  to  run  away." 

She  stood  still. 

"Did  not  a  Mrs.  Grant,  the  widow  of  an 
officer,  once  live  here  ?" 

"  The  widow  of  a  subaltern  officer. . . .  She  did, 
sir." 

"Thank  you  again.... Which  is  the  way  to- 
wards her  house  ?" 

"  Take  the  left  hand,  sir,  if  you  please." 

"  But,"  looking  out  of  the  window,  "  I  see 
three  or  four  left-hand  paths.  Do,  if  you  have 
a  moment  to  spare,  just  step  this  way  and  point 
me  out  the  left-hand  path  which  I  am  to  take." 

She  crossed  the  room  and  came  to  the  win- 
dow. He  cast  one  of  his  meaning  glances  upon 
her  again,  but  it  missed  of  its  effect  this  time. 
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She  was  resolved  not  to  look  at  him.  She 
merely  pointed  to  the  line  which  led  the  way  to 
her  grandmother's  former  cottage. 

"Thank  you — thank  you  very  much.  But 
I  do  wish  you  would  not  be  in  such  a  hurry  to 
go.  I  am  a  complete  stranger  here,  yet  circum- 
stances have  rendered  this  village  very  interesting 
to  me.  I  wish  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to 
give  me  a  little  information  I  wish  to  obtain 
about  it." 

"  I  will  ask  Mr.  Tilley  to  walk  up,"  she  re- 
phed  gravely.  "He  wiU,  I  am  sure,  be  very 
happy  to  answer  any  inquiries  you  may  desire 
to  make." 

And  she  turned  to  go  out  of  the  room 
again. 

"Mr.  Tilley — what— our  burly  host?  But 
why  give  yourself  or  him  that  trouble  ?  Are 
you  such  a  stranger  in  the  place  that  you  are 
not  competent  to  satisfy  the  few  inquiries  that 
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I  wish  to  put  ?  I  can  hardly  believe  it — You 
look  so  like  Ashurst,  that  surely  you  must  belong 
to  Ashurst . .  .  Nay,  don't  look  affronted — it  is  a 
sweet  place." 

"  I  will  ask  Mr.  Tilley  to  step  up,"  she  re- 
peated, and  again  made  an  effort  to  go. 

"  Why  will  you  make  such  a  fuss  about  a 
matter  of  such  trifling  importance  ?  I  have  no 
questions  to  ask  that  it  would  not  be  ridiculous 
to  bring  a  hippopotamus  of  a  man  up  these 
steep  and  somewhat  narrow  stairs,  to  answer." 

"  He  will  think  it  no  trouble,  sir,  I  am  sure ;" 
and  turning  from  him  with  a  decision  not  to  be 
resisted,  she  left  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

*"Twas  a  song  of  love  confiding,  that  doth  its  own  love 
impart. 
All  that  eyes  and  lips  betray  not,  hidden  in  the  secret 
heart." 

John  Edmund  Reade. 

Poor  Amy  was  sadly  perplexed ;  people  feel 
so  oddly  puzzled  when  things  turn  out  so 
entirely  different  from  what  they  had  antici- 
pated— 

She  had  felt  very  nervous  when  first  she  re- 
cognised Lord  Raymond,  and  though  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  for  her  to  perform  the  usual 
duties  of  her  place — and  wait  as  the  servant  of  an 
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inn,  upon  one  she  had  known  under  such  different 
circumstances.  To  wait  upon  him  as  a  servant 
at  a  little  inn  after  all  that  had  passed  between 
them  ! — how  humiliating  !  how  improper  !  What 
could  he  say  ? — What  could  she  say  ?  It  would 
be  equally  awkward  and  distressing  to  both  ! 

She  was  little  prepared  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  escaped  the  dilemma.  Simply  by  not 
acknowledging  her  at  all,  and  thus  rendering  it 
ridiculous  in  her  to  make  any  difficulty  in  per- 
forming the  same  little  services  for  him  which 
it  was  her  place  to  offer  to  other  sportsmen  who 
from  time  to  time  might  frequent  the  "  King 
Charles." 

And  in  this  mode  of  proceeding  he  persisted 
with  the  most  immoveable  determination,  until 
at  times  she  could  hardly  help  doubting  whether 
he  did  recognise  her  in  her  new  character  or  not ; 
and  that  doubt  would  have  been  decided,  I  be- 
heve,  in  the  negative,  if  a  furtive  glance  now 
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and  then,  and  a  momentary  expression  that 
would,  though  very  rarely,  appear  in  his  eyes, 
had  not  betrayed  his  secret,  and  however  much 
he  might  please  to  ignore  the  knowledge,  possess 
it  he  certainly  did. 

Thus  things  proceeded  for  some  days,  during 
which  Mrs.  Tilley  remained  confined  to  her 
bed. 

Neither  to  her,  nor  to  her  good  friend  Geoffrey, 
did  Amy  think  it  desirable  to  confide  her  secret. 
The  confession,  in  the  first  place,  would  have  been 
so  excessively  disagreeable  to  herself,  that  she 
shrank  from  making  it ;  and  upon  consulting 
her  pillow — an  ad\iser  which,  during  this  time 
of  perplexity,  was,  I  must  say,  most  constantly  and 
honestly  questioned — she  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  more  dehcate,  as  well  as  more 
prudent,  to  adopt  the  terms  upon  which  Lord 
Raymond  himself  seemed  resolved  to  carry  on 
their  future  intercourse ;  remaining,  as  regarded 
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him,  the  mere  servant-maid  he  seemed  deter- 
mined to  consider  her. 

The  sportsman  went  and  came.  Every  morn- 
ing, after  a  rather  late  breakfast  for  that  primi- 
tive Ashurst,  he  wandered  forth  rod  in  hand, 
and  did  not  reappear  till  six  o'clock,  for  his 
dinner. 

His  meals  were  long  and  dawdling.  The 
breakfasts  he  seemed  particularly  to  enjoy ;  sit- 
ting in  a  room  upon  the  ground  floor.  He  had, 
however,  engaged  every  room  in  the  house, 
except  a  few  destined  to  the  commoner  sort  of 
travellers,  so  that  he  had  undisturbed  possession 
of  the  little  inn. 

He  used  to  have  the  table  placed  in  a  little 
bow  window  which  opened  by  a  glass  door  into 
the  garden  at  the  back  of  the  house,  doors  and 
windows  being  thrown  wide  open — the  pleasant 
freshness  of  the  morning  wind  blowing  into  the 
room,  scented  by  Mrs.  Tilley's  spring  flowers,  now 
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in  fiill  bloom.  A  large  comfortable  arm-cbair  was 
wheeled  to  the  place,  and  in  this  he  luxuriated 
over  his  newspaper,  and  the  hot  coffee,  rich  cream, 
and  dainty  rolls  spread  upon  a  damask  cloth 
white  as  the  driven  snow  and  sweet  with  laven- 
der, which  covered  the  miniature  table  before  him. 
Amy  went  and  came,  performing  all  the  little 
offices  proper  to  her  attendance,  with  as  much 
apparent  ease  and  tranquillity  as  she  could 
possibly  command ;  though  it  was  impossible 
for  her  to  prevent  her  face  flushing  and  her 
hand  trembling  now  and  then  in  the  most 
provoking  manner — still,  upon  the  whole,  she 
got  through  pretty  much  to  her  own  satisfac- 
tion. 

He  meanwhile,  his  face  hidden  by  his  news- 
paper, contrived  to  watch  her  vastly  more  than  she 
was  the  least  aware  of.  The  expression  that  his 
countenance  during  this  inspection  gradually  as- 
sumed would,  as  I  have  been  told,  have  alarmed 
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any  friend  of  his,  fearful  of  his  being  capable  of 
a  foolish  or  romantic  proceeding.  I,  for  my 
part,  should  have  thought  it  greatly  improved 
by  the  air  of  serious  feeling  which  gradually  began 
to  usurp  the  place  of  its  former  cold,  careless, 
and  somewhat  cynical  lines. 

He  used,  as  I  said,  to  spin  out  these  break- 
fasts as  long  as  it  was  possible,  in  order  to  find  an 
excuse  for  the  longer  employing  Amy  in  waiting 
upon  him.  At  last,  he  would  get  up  from  his 
chair,  put  on  his  fisherman's  hat,  take  his  rod, 
his  case  of  flies,  assume  his  fisherman's  pouch, 
and  then  with  a  sigh,  which  was  instantly 
checked,  go  loitering  into  the  passage.  This 
passage,  be  it  known,  led  by  the  windows  of 
the  bar,  where  Amy  might  ever  be  seen  busy 
among  her  china,  glasses,  and  lemons,  there 
he  would  sometimes  pause,  linger  a  moment, 
looking  as  if  he  had  something  to  say,  and  then 
slowly  and  reluctantly  pass  on.     His  dinner  he 
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took  in  the  upper  room,  where  they  had  first 
met,  and  usually  spoke  not  a  syllable  during 
the  whole  ceremony. 

The  course  of  his  thoughts  during  this  little 
episode  of  his  life — or  perhaps,  instead  of  episode, 
which  expresses  a  something  extraneous  from 
the  general  course  of  life's  story,  I  should 
rather  say,  this  interesting  passage  of  his  life 
— to  him  pregnant  with  future  consequences — 
I  have  from  himself. 

He  told  me  that  at  first  he  went  down  to  Ash- 
urst  rather  in  a  fit  of  idle  curiosity,  than  urged 
by  any  deeper  sentiment,  though  he  did  not 
deny  that  Amy's  beauty,  simplicity,  and  a  certain 
strength  both  of  intellect  and  character  which 
he  thought  he  saw  united  with  it,  had  pleased 
and  interested  him,  perhaps,  more  than  he  was 
himself  aware. 

But  he  was  not  the  least  prepared  to  find  the 
lady   of  his   thoughts — for  intrinsically  a    lady 
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he  had  brought  himself  to  regard  her  —  in  the 
character  of  waiting-maid  at  a  country  inn. 

He  confessed  himself  shocked  and  mortified  at 
first,  at  what  appeared  to  him  the  very  depths 
of  degradation ;  but,  as  he  told  me,  he  had  only 
to  gaze  for  a  few  seconds  upon  her  face,  upon  the 
purity  and  innate  dignity — that  was  the  word  he 
used — to  feel  certain  that  whatever  the  descent, 
so  far  as  outward  things  were  concerned,  the 
moral  being  had  received  no  attaint ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  had  increased  in  elevation,  from  the 
circumstances,  whatever  they  might  be,  which 
had  produced  this  change  in  her  situation. 

He  felt  very  much  inclined  to  admire  her 
far  more  than  ever  he  had  done  before.  Her 
dress,  her  air,  the  character  she  had  assumed, 
all  exercised  that  peculiar  effect  upon  his  imagi- 
nation, which  one  feels  at  seeing  certain  pictures, 
which  please  and  interest  one,  we  don't  know 
why. 
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But  a  nice  instinct  told  him  that  to  express 
such  feelings,  or  even  to  acknowledge  the  sort 
of  acquaintanceship  which  had  subsisted  between 
them,  under  present  circumstances,  would  be  to 
frighten  her  altogether  away ;  or  at  least  render 
the  attendance  upon  him,  if  her  calling  made  it 
necessary,  so  awkward  to  both,  as  would  alto- 
gether destroy  the  charming  poetic  dream  he 
was  inclined  to  indulge  in. 

So,  though  it  was  impossible,  he  said,  not 
to  tease  her  a  little  now  and  then  by  the  ex- 
pression of  his  eyes,  he  kept  his  own  secret,  or 
rather  his  assumed  character  of  perfect  stranger, 
tolerably  well. 

The  days  he  thus  passed  were,  he  told  me, 
perhaps  the  most  thoroughly  delightful  of  any 
that  he  had  ever  spent  in  his  life. 

The  presence  of  this  creature,  who  possessed  so 
peculiar  a  charm  in  his  eyes,  seemed  to  diffuse 
a  similar  charm  over  every  surrounding  object. 
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The  pretty  secluded  village  was,  to  him,  as 
the  realisation  of  a  pastoral — the  Pastor  Fido 
of  Tasso  —  the  forest  of  Ardennes — poetic 
dreams,  which  he  had  loved  so  much  in  his 
boyhood  I 

He  spent  his  mornings  rod  in  hand,  wander- 
ing about  fishing  ;  and  took  a  pleasure  in 
speaking  and  hearing  of  Amy  Grant  from  the 
different  people  in  the  cottages,  or  the  wayfarers 
he  might  chance  to  meet,  till,  by  degrees, 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  her 
history.  Upon  this  sweet  theme  he  would  muse, 
as  he  sat  by  a  certain  sparkling  trout  stream, 
which  he  especially  delighted  in — where  the 
water  coursed  on  under  the  overhanging  oaks 
and    alders,    as   Tennyson   so    delightfully  has 

it— 

"  Winding  about,  and  in  and  out, 
With  here  a  blossom  sailing  ; 
With  here  and  there  a  lusty  trout, 
And  here  and  there  a  grayling. 
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Slipping  and  sliding,  glooming  and  glancing 
Among  the  skimming  swallows, 
Making  the  netted  sunbeam  dance 
Against  the  sandy  shallows." 

He  described  how  all  this  gradually  wrought 
itself  into  his  heart.  The  sweetness  of  this  se- 
cluded and  beautiful  nature,  and  aU  her  good- 
ness, loveliness,  and  purity.  How  he  dwelt 
upon  it,  and  lived  in  it,  till  it  became,  as  it  were, 
a  part  of  himself,  and  he  felt  that  he  was  growing 
into  a  wiser  and  better  man. 

Then  he  began  to  blush  with  shame  at  the 
aimless  and  unfeeling  part  which,  in  the  wan- 
tonness of  his  youth  and  conscious  power,  he  had 
been  about  to  play — the  unmanly  trifling  with 
what  is  holiest  and  best  in  human  things,  the 
pure  and  devoted  love  of  woman.  He  hated 
himself  now  for  what  had  seemed  such  a  matter 
of  indifference  before — the  careless  playing  with 
the  heart  and   affections  of  a  young,  generous 
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girl.  And  he  began  to  view  the  sort  of  relation 
which  had  sprung  up  between  them  in  quite  a 
new  light. 

He  began  to  regard  it  as  something  sacred, 
as  something  fated — that  this  creature  was  be- 
come to  him  what  no  one  else  upon  earth  had 
ever  been — and  to  ask  himself,  why  should  he 
not  be  happy  in  his  own  way  ? 

He  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  leave 
her  or  win  her  he  must,  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
peace  of  mind,  quite  as  much  as  for  hers ;  and 
a  few  days  more  of  meditation  by  the  brook — 

"  Stealing  by  lawns  and  grassy  plots. 
Sliding  by  hazel  covers. 
Wooing  the  sweet  forget-me-nots. 
That  grow  for  happy  lovers — " 

decided  him  to  stay. 

That  he  might  possibly  stay  in  vain,  never, 
he  told  me,  once  entered  into  his  head.     He  had 
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been  so  long  accustomed  to  think  himself  irre- 
sistible, that  to  fail  in  winning  the  love  of  a 
girl  like  this,  never  crossed  his  thoughts  as  a 
possibility. 

Nothing  of  that  part  of  her  histor}^  which 
related  to  Fabian  had  reached  him,  except 
slightly.  The  talk  was  of  her  goodness  to  Mrs. 
Lewis,  and  to  every  one,  and  of  the  great 
sacrifice  she  had  made  for  her  best  friend's  sake. 
Everybody's  imagination  at  Ashurst  seemed  full 
only  of  this. 

A  few  days  more  he  passed  watching  her 
v^ith  a  new  and  still  deeper  interest,  as  what  was 
finally  to  belong  to  him — to  become  his  own — 
his  nearest  and  dearest.,. and  she  failed  not  to 
the  test. 

She  continued  to  wait  upon  him — and  he 
continued  to  maintain  the  attitude  he  had  as- 
sumed ;  but  his  eye  became  more  expressiv^e 
and  more  tender,  and  the  expression  of  his  face 
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softened,  as  it  was,  by  his  feelings,  must  have 
been  charming.  j 

Whether  she  felt  the  charm  or  not,  he  could 
not  teU ;  but  he  could  not  discern — nor,  till  they 
had  been  more  openly  asked  for,  did  he  wish 
to  discover  any  strong  marks  of  interest. 

He  had  resolved  not  to  open  himself  to  her 
in  his  own  rooms,  whilst  she  was  waiting  upon 
him.  He,  with  his  new  and  more  refined  per- 
ceptions, felt  that  this  would  neither  be  delicate, 
nor  right,  nor  respectful. 

He  would  seek  some  other  opportunity. 

He  watched  for  one  some  days — it  came  at 
last. 

It  was  one  evening,  he  had  strolled  out  after 
dinner,  and  coming  in  again,  he  found  the  little 
inn  almost  deserted.  Good  Geoffrey,  the 
master,  was  engaged  upon  the  green  in  front, 
with  a  horse  he  was  going  either  to  sell  or 
buy.       Mrs.  Tilley    up  stairs ;  the  cook  busy 
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with  her  kettles  and  pots  in  the  kitchen.  No 
chance  visitors  about,  and  Amy  alone  in  the 
bar. 

She  was  washing  and  wiping  some  delicate 
china,  by  which  Mrs.  TiHey  set  great  store. 
He  went,  as  he  had  often  done  before,  and 
leaned  upon  the  window-sill  of  that  sash  of  the 
bar  which  was  open.  This  was  a  sort  of  pri- 
vileged place  for  people  who  had  any  thing  to 
communicate  to  the  mistress  within,  and  he  had 
often  before  taken  advantage  of  the  privilege, 
though  he  might  have  nothing  at  all  to  say  ; 
but  in  the  comings  and  goings  of  the  little 
hostelry  passing  around  him,  his  leaning  there 
excited  no  observation ; — he  loved  to  watch  her 
there  serving. 

This  evening,  however,  it  was  different.  No 
one  was  about,  and  he  went  and  leaned  upon 
the  window,  and  in  silence  as  he  had  so  often 
done. 
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She  continued  her  employment,  endeavouring, 
as  much  as  she  could,  not  to  observe  that  he  was 
there.  One  painted  china  cup  and  delicate 
saucer  after  another  was  disposed  of,  and  pkced 
upon  the  shelf  behind  her — still  he  spoke  not. 
When  she  could  make  no  more  employment  of 
this  kind,  she  at  last  took  her  needle-work  and 
sat  down,  turning  her  face  from  the  window 
where  he  was  leaning. 

She  worked  on  in  silence;  and  the  silence 
was  so  deep  that  you  might  almost  fancy  you 
heard  the  needle  passing  through  the  muslin  she 
held.  She  did  not  feel  sure  that  he  had  not 
left  his  place,  and  was  not  gone  up  stairs  to  his 
drawing-room,  as  he  usually  did  after  he  had 
stood  there  some  time ;  she  would  not,  however^ 
look  round  to  assure  herself  that  he  was  gone, 
oppressed  as  she  always  felt  by  his  remaining  in 
that  place. 

At  last  a  voice,  deep,  as  if  with  suppressed 
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emotion,  broke  the  perfect  stillness,  and  startled 
her  so  that  she  turned  suddenly. 

"It  is  just  as  it  used  to  be,"  he  said;  *'  you 
working,  and  I  watching,  taking  a  strange  de- 
light in  it... Have  you  forgotten  it  aU  ?" 

She  looked  up  into  his  face,  and  then  her  eyes 
fell — and  she  turned  a  little  away. 

"  You  have  not  forgotten  it ! — You  cannot 
have  forgotten  it !  I  never,  never  shall ! — and 
you  must  not — shall  not !" 

He  opened  the  little  glass  door  which  led 
into  the  bar,  came  in  —  and  sat  down  by 
her. 

"  Will  you  not  speak  ?"  he  asked,  with  a 
voice  now  trembling  with  emotion.  "  WiU  you 
not  own  that  you  have  not  forgotten  it  ?" 

"  No—" 

"  What  does  that  no  mean  ?  May  I  take  it 
as  I  wish — that  you  have  not  forgotten  those 
days,  or  me  ?" 
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"  I  do  not  very  easily  forget  anything,"  she 
answered  evasively,  and  with  a  manner  of  the 
greatest  coldness  and  reserve  that  she  could 
command.  She  felt  offended  at  this  sudden 
change  in  the  terms  he  had  so  long  maintained 
with  regard  to  her,  a  conduct  which  she  had 
attributed  to  pride,  for  it  was  impossible  to  believe 
in  his  absolute  indifference. 

"  You  are  angry,"  he  said  with  feehng,  "  but 
you  should  not  be  angry  with  me.  If  you 
knew  all  that  has  passed  in  my  heart  since  I 
saw  you  first — and  more  especially  since  I  saw 
you  here — you  could  not — you  would  not — " 

"I  do  not  know  what  right  I  have  to  be 
angry — I  am  not  angry,"  she  answered,  still 
with  the  same  icy  coldness. 

"But  you  are  offended — Amy — my  love  — 
My  beloved  Amy  ...  Nay  let  me  call  you  so 
—  forgive  me  — I  intended  it  for  the  best — 
for   myself,   perhaps  —  but  consider,  if    I  had 
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acknowledged  you  in  the  new — shall  I  call  it 
heroic  position  in  which  you  have  generously 
placed  yourself — Would  it  havebeen  possible  even 
to  you  ?  Gifted  though  you  are  with  a  strength 
of  character  above  your  years ...  to  have  perse- 
vered in  these  personal  attendances,  which  have 
made  the  happiness  of  the  last  few  weeks  of  my 
life... which  have  enabled  nie  to  see  you — and 
through  you,  all  things — in  a  new  and,  I  trust, 
a  better  light... which  have  ripened  fancy  and 
inclination  into  deep  esteem  and  passion.., which 
have  forced  me  dear,  dear  Amy,  to  lay  myself 
and  my  fortune  at  your  feet,  and  to  solicit  your 
hand  as  the  greatest  boon  I  could  receive — not 
only  as  regards  my  earthly  happiness,  but  the  life 
of  my  eternal  soul." 

Excessively  surprised,  as  she  evidently  was, 
at  this  address,  surprise  seemed  to  melt  into 
softer  feelings  at  its  conclusion. 

She  turned  round  to  him,  and  still  letting 
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him  hold  the  hand  he  had  seized,  looked  upon 
him  with  her  grave,  beautiful  eyes,  in  which 
iorrow  and  respect  were  mingled,  as  he  flattered 
himself,  with  a  certain  tenderness. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  she  began  in  a  faltering 
voice — then  correcting  herself — "  No,  I  cannot 
be  very  sorry  at  what  I  think  does  your  heart 
so  much  honour.  It  is  very  generous  of  you. 
I  mean — one  must  honour  a  disinterested  at- 
tachment deeply  ;  at  least,  I  do — but — " 

Charmed  with  her  manner — charmed  with 
the  sort  of  sweet  hesitating  reluctance  with 
which  she  received  advances  in  a  worldly  point 
of  view  so  advantageous,  he  said,  that  he  felt 
as  if  he  could  have  thrown  himself  at  her  feet. 
But  he  constrained  himself.  Such  demonstra- 
tions would  not  have  accorded  with  the  tender 
seriousness  of  his  feelings. 

"  But — but  what,  sweetest  Amy  ?"  looking 
fondly  at  her. 
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She  withdrew  her  hand ;  she  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  that  he  was  holding  it. 

"  I  am  another's/'  she  said ;  and  she  said  it 
without  her  colour  heightening  in  the  least.  She 
seemed  to  have  no  bashful  sense  of  shame  in 
making  the  acknowledgment.  There  was  that 
in  her  attachment  to  Fabian  for  which  she  could 
never  blush. 

He  pushed  his  chair  suddenly  back  from 
her. 

"Another's!... And  when,  if  you  please,  did 
this  becoming  '  another's'  take  place  ?  If  I  may 
presume  to  ask." 

"  We  have  known  each  other  from  our 
cradles,"  she  answered,  not  in  the  least  offended 
by  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  he  spoke,  for 
her  heart  was  full.  She  felt  very  much  for  him, 
but  her  whole  soul  was  her  lover's.  There  was 
not  one  weak  or  unfaithful  thought  in  it. 

"  Oh ! , . .  And  you  are  engaged,  it  seems,  to  this 
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play-fellow  of  yours  ?     My  dear  x\my,  one  ques- 
tion— do  you  care  for  me  or  not  ?" 

She  coloured  a  little,  but  did  not  answer. 

'*  May  I  understand  that  silence  as  I  wish  ?" 
he  said,  joyfully  ;  suddenly  drawing  his  chair 
to  her  side,  and  endeavouring  to  take  her  hand 
again- — "  May  I  believe  ?" . .  .it  was  impossible  for 
a  moment  for  him  to  doubt  it.  Such,  he 
told  me,  was  his  presumption,  as  he  called  it, 
his  situation  and  all  considered,  that  he  felt  sure 
that  she  would  only  want  a  little  pressing  to 
throw  her  rustic  Corydon  overboard,  and  ac- 
cept the  position  he  was  offering,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  man  who  was  to  go  with  it. — "  May 
I  believe  that  I  have  been  able... been  so  happy 
...as  to  inspire  you  with  some  little  sentiment... 
some  slight  naughty  infidelity  to  this  friend  of 
our  early  youth  ?  Such  friends,  believe  me, 
make  the  most  tasteless  of  lovers... May  I  hope, 
sweetest,  dearest  Amy,  that  I  am  not  quite — 
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quite  indifferent  to  you,  that  your  heart  ^:^'avers 
a  little — a  little,  tiny,  tiny  bit  ?  that  your  con- 
stancy is  more  a  thing  of  words  and  of  duty 
than  of  real  heartfelt  faith — that  mv  love,  mv 
devotion,  my  passion"  ... 

"  No,  no,  no  1" — again  shaking  off  his  hand. 
"No,  no  I  I  love  Fabian.  He  is  unfortunate, 
he  is  unhappy,  he  is  most  generous,  and  most 
good  ! — and  would  I  forsake  him  ?  Xot  for 
universes  of  worlds !" 

He  read  truth  and  sincerity  in  every  look  and 
feature  of  the  kindling,  glowing  face.  He  said 
she  looked  more  than  earthly  beautiful  as  she 
started  up,  repeating  the  last  few  words  with 
enthusiasm,  and  casting  her  eyes,  as  if  in  attesta- 
tion of  her  vow,  to  heaven. 

He  was  deeply  moved.  Admiration  seemed 
almost  to  stifle  his  sense  of  disappointment. 

"  Is  it  so  ?"  he  said.  "  You  reject  me,  my 
fortune,  my  rank,  my  position — and  for  whom. 
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and  for  what  ?  What  is  he,  this  man,  who  has 
been  happy  enough  to  inspire  so  much  generous 
affection  ?" 

"  He  is  the  son  of  my  friend,  Mrs.  Lewis," 
she  answered,  gently ;  relapsing  into  her  usual 
quiet  manner,  and  sitting  down  again.  **  He 
has  been  disappointed  in  his  hopes — in  all  our 
hopes — that  he  would  become  a  distinguished 
man.  He  has  sacrificed  every  wish  of  his  heart 
to  duty — everything  he  cared  for  on  earth,  but 
one — and  shall  she  forsake  him? — Never  r 

"  And  where  is  he  now  ? — what  is  his  situa- 
tion r 

"  He  is  serving  behind  the  counter,  in  a  mer- 
cer's shop  in  London,  he  who  ought  to  have 
been" — and  her  eyes  were  lighted  up  with  en- 
thusiasm again — "  ought  to  have  been... Oh,  it 
was  such  a  sacrifice  !" 

He  declared  to  me  that  he  did  not  feel  the 
least  in  the  world  inclined  to  smile  at  this  bathos. 
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A  mercer's  apprentice  his  rival !  There  was 
something  so  honest  in  her  persuasion,  so  warn? 
in  her  enthusiasm — all  the  false  glitter  of  cir- 
cumstance and  convention  melted  before  it,  he 
said,  like  frost-work  before  the  sun.  He  saw 
things  in  their  reality,  and  he  felt  regene- 
rated. 

But  he  was  not  inclined  to  abandon  the  field 
altogether — he,  who  was  accustomed  to  triumph 
in  every  field  he  entered. 

He  took  the  matter  up  in  a  different  tone, 
and  laid  quietly  and  seriously  before  her  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  offer  he,  in  all  good  faith,  was 
making.  He  endeavoured  to  make  her  under- 
stand her  own  character,  its  native  refinement, 
taste,  and  love  of  elegance  and  beauty ;  and  to 
persuade  her  of  the  extent  of  the  sacrifice  she 
was  making  to  an  attachment  which,  if  she 
would  only  allow  him  to  tr)%  he  was  coxcomb 
enough  to  feel  assured  he  should  be  able  in  time 
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to  overcome.  All  he  asked  was,  to  be  allowed 
to  try  ;  he  would  never  reproach  her  if  he  proved 
unsuccessful. 

But  nothing  moved  her  in  the  least. 

Her  heart  was  honest,  warm,  and  faithful,  as 
ever  woman's  was ;  and  he  stood  amazed,  soft- 
ened, grieved,  and  enchanted  at  once,  at  the 
spectacle  of  so  mnch  truth  and  disinterested- 
ness. 

At  last  he  ceased.  He  saw  it  was  impossible 
to  prevail.  He  rose  and  went  away,  and  left 
her  to  her  humble  lot ;  returning  to  his  own 
more  brilliant  destiny,  a  wiser,  a  sadder,  but  a 
better  man. 

And  so  she  went  on  her  w^ay,  this  innocent, 
true-hearted  creature,  to  carry  out  her  generous 
purpose,  shedding  a  light  around  her,  a  sort  of 
radiation  from  her  own  purity  and  goodness. 

The  rudest  labourers,  as  they  sat  in  the  tap 
room,  when  this  bright  and  beautiful  girl  entered, 
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with  her  tall,  slight,  elastic  figure,  health,  with 
cheerfulness,  and  innocence  enthroned,  as  it  were, 
upon  her  forehead — felt  purified  and  elevated 
by  her  presence.  Everything  rough,  far  more 
everything  ppproaching  to  grossness  in  speech, 
was  suppressed  by  the  potent  charm.  The  very 
tones  of  their  voices  were  lowered  and  softened 
— their  hearts  were  warmed  with  honest  sym- 
pathy for  all  that  was  courageous  and  true.  They 
were  indeed  well  aware  of  the  position  which 
Amy  Grant  had  occupied,  and  why  she  had 
descended  to  her  present  position. 

Secrets  of  this  kind,  if  people  had  any  such, 
were  never  long  kept  at  Ashurst. 


VOL.  in. 
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CHAPTER   VIL 


"  He  saw  the  monarch  mind  deposed,  disowned, 
The  diadem  dashed  down,  the  sceptre  snapped. 
The  *  royalty  in  ruins.'  " 

John  William  Fletcher. 


We  return  to  one  far  more  severely  exercised. 

The  sacrifice  he  had  made  proved  a  sore  trial 
to  Fabian.  It  was  unhappily  of  that  nature 
which  time  does  nothing  to  alleviate.  The  ad- 
vantages he  had  resigned  were  most  real  and 
solid ;  and  the  more  he  reflected,  and  the  wider 
his  experience  grew  of  men  and  things,  the 
better  was  he  enabled  to  estimate  the  value  of 
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that  which  he  had  been  called  upon  to  rehn- 
quish. 

It  will  have  been  obsen^ed,  that  the  name  of 
Paul  had  been  rarely  mentioned  in  the  conver- 
sations which  arose  among  the  little  company 
about  their  altered  plans.  The  subject  was  too 
painful. 

They  were  bad  haters,  this  little  company. 
Amy  could  do  it  somewhat  better  than  the  rest, 
but  she  disliked  the  part ;  so  she  allowed  herself 
to  be  ruled  by  the  general  sentiment ;  she  submit- 
ted in  silence  to  injustice  there  was  no  means  to 
oppose,  and  tried  to  think  as  little  as  possible 
of  the  author  of  it. 

But  when  Fabian  Lewis  was  entirely  left  to 
himself,  and  uncheered  by  sympathy,  and  un- 
supported by  the  actual  presence  of  those  for 
whom  all  this  had  been  done,  had  leisure  to  look 
aroxmd  him,  the  severest  part  of  his  trial  began. 
Then  things  appeared  in  their  true  light — and  a 
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life  to  be  passed  in  the  employment  in  which  he 
was  engaged  lay  as  a  dreary  waste  before  him. 

It  was,  perhaps,  among  the  most  difficult  parts 
of  the  great  struggle  to  keep  down  his  indignant 
sense  of  the  ingratitude  and  dishonesty  of  Paul. 
All  the  sophistry  with  which  the  young  man  had 
endeavoured  to  disguise  his  conduct,  only  irritated 
Fabian  the  more ;  added  to  which  now  he  was 
settled  in  London  he  was  perpetually  hearing 
something  or  other  which  kept  the  feeling 
alive,  for  Paul  had  become  quite  a  public 
character. 

He  was  now  the  acknowledged  editor  of  a 
newspaper  which  had  an  immense  sale,  and  was 
doing  a  proportionate  quantity  of  mischief.  It 
was  one  of  those  publications  —  those  glaring 
abuses  of  the  liberty  of  the  press — one  of  those 
journals  of  an  inferior  description,  established 
upon  the  merest  and  meanest  mercenary  consider- 
ations, which  obtain  an  enormous  sale  by  minis- 
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tering,  under  the  disguise  of  patriotism,  to  the 
most  selfish  passions,  dangerous  prejudices,  and 
worst  tendencies  of  the  masses. 

For  to  stimulate  to  man's  worst  passions,  and 
at  the  same  time  exalt  his  pride  by  bestowing 
grand  names  upon  very  wicked  doings — is  not 
a  secret  that  has  died  with  Marat,  passe  maitre  in 
that  art  as  he  was  ;  and,  though  these  things  seem 
certainly  amending  as  society  advances,  yet  it  un- 
fortunately still  is,  I  fear,  but  too  true,  that  such 
expedients  are  found  the  best  contrivances  for 
filling  the  pockets  of  those  who  get  their  livings 
by  the  supply  of  a  periodical  literature  for  the  less 
educated  classes. 

Honour  to  those  who  despise  and  trample 
upon  such  base  means  of  success !  as  many, 
many  there  are — and  the  number,  thank  God, 
is  increasing  every  day. 

The  time,  however,  we  may  hope,  will  ar- 
rive, and  is  not  even  now  far  distant,  when  the 
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good  sense  and  good  morals  of  our  public  will 
force  all  these  ministers  of  darkness  to  hide 
their  heads  in  shame  —  or,  better  still,  to 
starve. 

This  period  had  not  even  begun  to  dawn  at 
the  date  of  which  I  am  writing.  The  more 
audacious  the  periodical,  the  greater  its  sale — 
the  more  daring  its  defiance  of  all  that  is  held 
sacred  as  regards  God  or  man,  the  more  was  its 
author  admired  and  almost  worshipped  by  the 
sincere  but  mistaken  moral  sense  of  his  readers, 
as  the  generous  champion  of,  and  martyr  to 
truth. — There  is  almost  a  comfort  in  thinking 
how  easily  people  may  be  misled.  In  regarding 
them  as  the  victims  of  big  words  rather  than  of 
bad  inclinations,  going  very  far  wrong,  but  all  in 
the  sincere  belief  that  their  leaders  are  guiding 
them  right.  So  it  was  in  the  French  revolution. 
So  it  has  ever  been.  It  is  sad — but  there  is,  as 
I  said,  a  comfort  in  the  thought — that  the  devil, 
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to  do  much  mischief,  must  fain  disguise  himself 
as  an  angel  of  light. 

But  to  return  to  my  tale. 

The  paper  Paul  edited  was  among  the  most 
daring,  and  consequently  the  most  popular,  of 
the  day.  It  trenched,  indeed,  upon  the  very  ex- 
treme verge  to  which  sedition  and  blasphemy 
might  reach,  without  affording  a  handle  to  the 
formidable  Attorney- General.  Paul  was  ex- 
tremely clever  in  this  sort  of  literary  dodging, 
and  he  so  managed  it,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  learned  gentleman  who  then  occupied  the 
post,  much  as  he  might  desire  it,  to  lay  hold 
of  him.  Everybody  knows  that  there  is  nothing 
esteemed  so  injurious  to  the  cause  of  authority, 
in  matters  of  this  nature,  as  an  unsuccessful 
prosecution. 

Paul  would  have  gloried  in  a  pubHc  trial.  It 
was  his  highest  ambition  to  stand  forth  as  the 
victim  of  arbitrary  persecution,  absolved  by  the 
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voice  of  a  jury  and  of  opinion ;  it  would  have 
doubled  the  sale  of  his  paper.  But  the  Attorney- 
General  was  wary,  and  not  inclined  to  oblige 
him  in  this  particular.  So  the  paper  went  on  ; 
and  every  day  the  leading  articles  became  more 
seditious,  more  blasphemous,  more  audacious, 
and  more  absurd,  not  the  least  curious  part  of 
the  business  being,  the  effect  they  produced 
upon  the  writer  himself. 

Paul  wrote  till  he  almost  began  to  be  the  dupe 
of  his  own  declamations — until  every  principle, 
patriotic,  poHtical,  moral,  and  rehgious,  was 
being  perverted  by  the  sophistry  he  so  well  knew 
how  to  employ,  till  in  short  the  subversion  of  our 
present  frame  of  society,  which  he  so  noisily 
demanded,  began,  in  his  eyes,  actually  to  assume 
the  aspect  of  an  object  seriously  to  be  desired 
and  aimed  at.  Yes,  in  spite  of  the  wealth 
which,  under  the  present  constitution  of  things, 
his  paper  continually  poured  in. 
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This  is  rather  remarkable.  The  enemies  of 
society,  as  it  exists,  are  usually  those  who  have 
not  managed  to  secure  for  themselves  a  comfort- 
able share  in  its  good  things. 

It  looked  almost  like  honesty  in  Paul,  thriving, 
as  he  was,  under  the  present  system,  to  cry 
out  so  loudly  against  it,  and  labour,  as  he  in  no 
very  long  time  afterwards  began  to  do,  to  over- 
throw an  arrangement  of  things  under  which 
his  pockets  had  filled  so  well.  And  so,  in  truth, 
it  might  in  a  manner  have  been  considered,  had 
not  Paul  been  still  more  vain  and  ambitious 
than  he  was  greedy  and  extravagant.  Or  had 
he  entertained  the  least  doubt  in  the  general 
confusion  of  ranks  and  distinctions  which  his  plans 
were  to  produce,  but  that  a  man  of  talents  such 
as  he  possessed  might  aspire  to,  and  would  in- 
disputably reach  to  the  very  highest  places  which 
would  have  to  be  divided  among  the  hungry 
aspirants. 
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His  nightly  hope,  his  daily  prayer,  as  one 
of  a  similar  loftiness  of  spirit  somewhere 
or  other  sings,  "  was  but  to  rule  his  native 
land." 

But  we  must  leave  him  to  his  declamations, 
which  became  visions,  and  his  visions  which 
became  purposes,  and  his  purposes  which  be- 
came acts ;  acts,  to  which  the  ugly  name  of 
treasonable  were,  in  the  course  of  time,  more 
than  justly  due,  and  return  to  Fabian  Lewis  and 
his  counter. 

Thus,  in  the  tender  anxiety  of  his  heart,  he 
wrote  to  his  mother ;  and  thus,  in  the  outpour- 
ing of  his  spirit  he  wrote  to  his  Amy : 


"My  dear  Mother, 
"  You  say  ypu  wish  to  know  how  it  really 
goes  with  me,  and  how  I  find  myself  in  my  new 
situation.     Dear,  kind  mother,  I  read  in  every 
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line  of  your  letter  all  your  anxieties  for  my  wel- 
fare. Well,  then,  dear  mother,  be  content — I 
am  getting  along  very  well ;  nothing  can  be 
kinder  than  Mr.  Howish  is.  I  do  not  find  the 
work  in  the  shop  at  all  irksome.  No,  I  think  it 
is  rather  entertaining  than  otherwise.  After  the 
shop  is  shut  there  is  a  large  room,  with  a  famous 
fire,  appropriated  to  the  young  men,  in  the 
evening ;  and  nothing  pleases  our  good  master 
better  than  when  he  steps  in,  as  he  usually  does 
once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  the  time,  than  to 
see  us  engaged  reading,  or  amusing  ourselves 
there.  I  find  reason,  I  am  sure,  to  be  very 
thankful  that  I  love  reading  so  well ;  it  proves  a 
constant  source  of  enjoyment  to  me,  and  pre- 
serves me  from  the  numerous  temptations  of 
this  great  and  wonderful  town.  I  enjoy  no- 
thing so  much,  when  the  day  is  over,  and  one 
gets  tired  with  business,  as  to  sit  quietly  down 
to  a  book  and  endeavour,  at  least,  to  keep  up 
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what  I  have  already  learned,  even  though  I 
cannot  add  much  to  it.  The  thought  of  evening 
cheers  the  whole  working  day. 

"  I  have  not  yet  seen  Paul,  whom  you  in- 
quire about,  but  he  has  paid  Mr.  Howish  the 
hundred  pounds  agreed  upon;  so  far,  so  good. 
I  have  seen  one  or  two  numbers  of  his  paper, 
which  comes  out  weekly,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say 
Mr.  Howish  does  not  take  it  in  for  us.  One 
number  a  friend  showed  me,  and,  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  did  not  wonder  that  our  good  master 
would  not  subscribe  to  it.  It  is  very  cleverly 
written ;  I  scarcely  thought  Paul  could  have 
written  so  well ;  but  the  sentiments  and  opinions 
are,  to  say  the  very  least  of  them,  far  different 
from  what  I  have  heard  my  dear  father  pro- 
fess." 

The  letter  concluded  with  a  great  deal  more 
affectionate  gossip,  with  which  I  will  not  trouble 
my  reader,  but  proceed  to  lay  before  him  an- 
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other  letter  which  lies  among  my  materials  for 
this,  my  little  history. 

"  mr.  howish  to  mrs.  lewis. 
"  My  dear  Madam, 

"  Young  Lewis  teUs  me  he  is  writing  home 
this  evening,  and  I  have  asked  him  to  put  a  few 
Hnes  from  me  into  his  envelope.  It  is  merely, 
my  dear  Madam,  to  satisfy  your  maternal  anxiety 
as  regards  his  health,  which  stands  London  air 
and  confinement  behind  the  counter  as  well,  or 
better,  than  we  could  venture  to  expect ;  as 
to  his  behaviour,  I  must  say  it  is  such,  as 
to  obtain  the  highest  measure  of  my  appro- 
bation. 

"  The  steadiness  of  his  attention  to  business, 
the  pleasing  propriety  and  civility  of  his  manners, 
his  docility  and  attention,  his  exact  principles, 
and  excellent  habits,  are  such  as  to  merit  and 
obtain  the  approbation  of  his  superiors,  and  the 
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love  and  respect  of  his  fellows ;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  good- will  of  my  customers.  I  am  proud 
and  happy  in  having  such  an  individual  to  class 
among  my  young  men ;  and  I  hope  his  excellent 
example  may  serve — nay,  I  think  I  may  venture 
to  say  it  does  serve,  to  purify  the  atmosphere 
around  him,  a  matter  which  gives  me  the  greatest 
satisfaction.  There  is  a  sort  of  fashion  beginning 
to  obtain  among  my  young  men,  and  which  they 
have  taken  from  hini,  a  certain  tone  of  gentle- 
ness and  propriety  in  their  manners,  of  absti- 
nence from  profane  expressions,  and  from  foolish 
and  ruinous  ways  of  passing  their  time,  which, 
if  it  continue  to  prevail,  will  most  certainly  end  in 
making  them  better  citizens  of  this  present  world, 
and  better  fitted  to  receive  the  blessings  of  the 
next.  Your  son  seems  devoted  to  reading,  but 
to  this  I  cannot  object.  He  never  allows  it  to 
interfere  with  his  duties,  and  it  keeps  him 
cheerfully  employed  at  home   after  business  is 
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over.  I  could  almost  lament,  as  you,  I  fear,  my 
dear  Madam,  must  often  have  lamented,  that  a 
greater  scope  for  his  abilities  has  been  denied. 
Still,  to  be  a  respectable  member  of  the  trading 
community  of  this  great  metropolis,  is  not, 
in  my  eyes,  a  small  thing ;  and  there  is  no 
situation  in  the  world,  I  believe,  be  it  never 
so  humble,  where  good  abilities  and  good  con- 
duct do  not  find  meet  employment  and  a  final 
reward. 

"  I  am, 
"  My  dear  Madam, 

"  Yours  with  respect, 

"Gilbert  Howish." 

These  letters  were  read  and  re-read  with  in- 
tense pleasure  by  Mrs.  Lewis,  and  laid  on  the 
couch  beside  her,  where  she  lay  waiting  the 
return  of  Amy,  who  that  night  had  leave  of 
absence,  and  was  to  come  in  to  tea. 
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Poor  Amy  would  have  read  them  with  as 
much  satisfaction  as  the  good  mother  did,  had 
she  not  that  day  received  her  own  private  de- 
spatch. 

Fabian,  having  now  the  opportunity  of  di- 
recting his  missives  to  the  "  King  Charles,"  so 
that  his  mother,  being  ignorant  of  their  arrival, 
Amy  could  communicate  them  or  not,  as  she 
thought  proper,  ventured  to  pour  out  his  heart 
in  all  its  fulness  to  his  friend. 

The  following  is  one  of  these  letters.  They 
were  many  in  number,  and  various  in  subject- 
matter,  but  the  tone  was  the  same  in  all : — 

"FABIAN   TO   AMY. 

"  Nay,  my  dearest  Amy,  you  must  not  begin 
to  repine  for  me ;  it  is  bad  enough  that  I  cannot 
help  repining  myself.  You  say  it  is  not  wrong 
— that  it  is  too  natural  to  be  wrong — that  it  is 
impossible  to  help  it — and  that,  whilst  I  keep 
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these  feelings  concealed,  and  cheerfully  do  my 
duty,  I  need  not  blame  myself  because  I  cannot 
subdue  these  bitter  regrets.  Dear  Amy,  I  hope 
you  are  right,  for  bitter,  bitter  regret  is  my  por- 
tion, and  I  cannot  conquer  it.  I  do  endeavour  to 
hide  my  feelings — there  you  do  me  justice  ;  for 
I  should  hate  to  carry  a  resigned,  dolorous 
face  before  the  people  about  me — especially  be- 
fore my  kind  master.  It  would  be  like  con- 
tinually putting  forward  my  claims  to  compas- 
sion, and  perhaps  to  admiration,  for  the  sacrifice 
I  had  made — advertising  how  great  it  was,  and 
how  good  I  must  be  to  have  consented  to  it, 
which  would  be  altogether  too  ridiculous,  and 
intolerable.  So  when  I  am  at  business,  I  try 
not  to  think  of  the  past ;  and  what  with 
running  up  and  down,  pulling  out  silks  of  im- 
possible shades,  to  please  ladies,  or,  perhaps, 
their  maids,  who  were  not  made  to  be  pleased ; 
measuring  off  ribbons;    exhibiting  the  newest 
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patterns  in  flounced  muslins,  and  giving  my 
best  advice  to  weak  minds,  which  cannot  arrive 
at  a  decision  of  their  own;  making  up  the 
bills,  settling  with  the  cashier,  and  so  forth — 
why,  Amy,  I  manage,  during  the  day,  to  for- 
get that  there  ever  was  a  book  or  a  Dr.  Patrick 
in  the  world.  And  you  will  not  wonder  ;  for 
you  must  fancy  me  skipping  about,  just  as  the 
others  do,  and  handling  the  measure-yard  with  a 
grace  all  my  own.  But  then.  Amy,  when  all  is 
over,  when  one  sits  down,  tired  to  death  with  a 
long  day's  work,  and  suddenly  one's  spirits  give 
way,  then  the  reflection  presses  upon  me  that 
this  is  the  manner  in  w^hich  Hfe  is  to  be  spent, 
day  after  day,  week  after  week,  and  year  after 
year,  all  the  glorious  capabilities  of  this  myste- 
rious existence  so  to  pass  away — How  ?  Pent  up 
in  the  dim  twilight  of  this  immense  shop,  with 
no  object  before  or  around  one,  but  shelves  and 
shelves,  and  bales  and  bales,  and  drawers  and 
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drawers   of  the  same  unmeaning  things.     Rib- 
bons   and    gloves,     and    muslins,    and  satins. 
Things  from  which  nothing  is  to  be  learned — 
nothing  whatever.     The  whole  day  one  blank 
vacuity,  as  far  as   the  intellect  goes — body  and 
mind  thoroughly  tired   out   and  exhausted,  and 
nothing  to    shew    for    it.     Time,   irrecoverable 
time    gone,    and   not  a    note,  not    a   mark    of 
its  passage  left  behind.       Oh,   at   such  times. 
Amy !  I  cannot   describe  to  you  the  dreary  va- 
cuity of  the  prospect  before  me.     I  could  wish 
to  be  dead. — Yes,  most  fervently.     And  could 
and   should  earnestly  pray  that  it  would  please 
God  to  take  me  away — to  release  me  from  the 
unhappiness  of  this  misdirected  existence — from 
this  life  that  presses  upon  me  like  the  walls  of  a 
prison  house — this  cheerless  prospect  w^hich  I  see 
before    me — a    wasted    wilderness — of  labour 
without  hope  and  without    end  —  and    in  his 
great  mercy,  carry  me  away  to  his  world  of  life 
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and  light.     Yes,  Amy,  the  fable  of  Sisiphus,  of 
the  Danaidse,  in  the  dread  Tartarus  of  the  poets 
of  old  . . .  all  that   represents  the  heartbreaking 
misery  of  perpetual  and  unprogressive  labour  is 
realised  in  your  poor  friend  !  and  what  imagina- 
ble torture  of  the  soul  can  exceed  it  ?     I  try 
to  read,  and  I  do  at  night  get  some  time  for  it ; 
and  Mr.  Howish  is  excessively  kind  in  encou- 
raging me  in  my  pursuits,  and  seems  pleased  to 
see  me  at  my  books ;    but  it  does  not  seem 
to    help    me.       At  first,   when  all  was    fresh, 
I    thought   I    should  get    along   very  well   in 
this    way ;    but   latterly — Ah,    Amy  !   there  is 
something  in  man's  constitution  like  that  of  a 
plant — a  vegetable  [     Deprive  it  of  its  proper 
nourishment,  the  root,  of  its    native  earth,  the 
leaves,  of  the  freshening  dew  and  air,  and  the 
poor  creature  soon   shrivels  and  withers  away. 
It   cannot  bring  forth   its  proper  flowers   and 
fruit  where  it  is  impossible  it  should  flourish — it 
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cannot  flourish,  deprived  of  the  very  essentials  of 
its  existence. 

"  My  mind  seems  slowly  stupifying,  my  intel- 
lect weakening — these  things  act  upon  me  hy 
slow  degrees ;  but  they  tell — ^sooner  or  later 
they  must  tell — I  feel  that  they  are  beginning 
to  tell. 

"  The  very  jealous  dread  of  such  a  consequence, 
may  be  it  is,  which  makes  me  feel  that  so  it 
must  end.  I  feel  how  weak  and  unmanly  it  is 
to  complain,  but  altogether  it  is  wretched  work 
at  times. 

"  But  a  stni  worse  effect  of  all  is,  that,  at  these 
unhappy  moments,  there  is  mixed  up  with  my 
other  feehngs  such  a  fearful  irritation  against  the 
man  whose  injustice  I  regard  as  the  cause  of  it  all ! 
Such  bitter  resentment  rises  in  me  against  Paul, 
who  could  so  easily  have  done  what  but  the 
simplest  justice  demanded.  His  conduct  ap- 
pears to  me  at  these  times  in  such  detestable 
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colours,  as  such  black  ingratitude,  such  selfish 
meanness,  such  heartless  indifference  to  the 
happiness  of  others,  that  I  can  scarcely  contain 
myself.  Do  you  know,  Amy,  that  Paul  is  now 
what  we  should  call  quite  a  rich  man  ?  Cer- 
tainly in  such  easy  circumstances  that  a  few 
hundreds,  more  or  less — my  father's  hundreds. 
Amy,  which  would  make  us  all  so  happy — he 
would  hardly  miss.  Every  one  acquainted  with 
his  circumstances  speaks  of  him  as  affluent. 

"  He  has  not  even  the  excuse  of  poverty  to 
plead  for  his  cruelty  and  injustice.  He  lives, 
they  say,  with  a  set  of  young  men  like  himself, 
in  habits  of  the  most  wasteful  extravagance  : 
one-tenth  of  what  he  lavishes  in  the  most  ab-p 
surd  luxury  would  have  made  a  man  of  me. 
Ah,  Amy,  Amy !  how  can  one  help  almost 
cursing  him  !  If  not  him — at  least,  the  vile 
principles  which  have  led  to  this.  I  hear 
he  says  *  that  I  am  no  worse  off  than  he  was 
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intended  by  his  kind  friends  to  have  been  ;  and 
what  was  good  enough  for  him,  may  surely  be 
good  enough  for  me.'  Perhaps  so.  Yet  I  own 
I  feel  there  is  a  difference.  He  may  be  a  poet ; 
but  the  insatiable  thirst  for  science  which  devours 
me  is  a  thing  apart,  and  has  its  own  peculiar 
necessities. 

"  A  tnie  poet  may  become  a  poet  anywhere, 
and  under  any  circumstances — witness  Burns 
turning  his  ploughshare  over  the  mountain  daisy. 
The  poet  requires  no  teaching;  he  is  born  a 
poet  of  the  Creator's  own  making,  or  he  is  no- 
thing :  but  Science  is  a  hard  taskmaster.  With- 
out the  advantages  of  instruction,  the  opportu- 
nities for  experiment,  what  can  the  very  ablest 
do  ?  But  even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  would 
that  be  any  reason  for  treating  me  as  he  does  ? 
Granted  that  he  has  suffered  in  his  day — is 
that  an  argument  ?  Is  that  a  motive  for  con- 
demning another  to  the  mine,  because,  by  expe- 
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rience,  we  know  all  the  misery  of  it  ?  Would 
any  man  of  common  humanity  condemn  a  boy 
ravenous  for  knowledge  to  toil  like  a  mill  horse 
at  the  wheel?  Would  he  rob  him  of  what 
was  justly  his  own,  and  leave  him  in  his  help- 
lessness, because  he  knew,  forsooth,  by  ex- 
perience, what  he  must  suffer  ?  All  this 
sounds  wretchedly  conceited  on  my  part,  but 
don't  despise  me  for  it,  Amy.  I  must  open  my 
heart  to  you,  or  what  would  become  of  me  ?  It 
sounds  like  conceit,  I  know ;  and  yet  I  do  not 
think  it  is.  People  are  different,  and  have 
different  requirements.  Is  not  Paul  always 
saying  so  himself — that  men  are  not  made 
alike ;  that  some  are  fitted  for  one  kind  of  work, 
and  others  for  another ;  and  that  it  h  one  of 
the  most  dreadful  effects  of  the  social  tyranny 
of  which  he  complains,  when  a  man's  talents  and 
vocation  are  in  opposition  to  each  other  ? 

"  I   see   you  shaking    your   head,    my    dear 
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friend,  and  looking  your  wisest  and  most  preachi- 
fying,  and  saying  to  yourself — '  He  ought  to 
submit  at  once  to  the  wiU  of  God.'  And  so, 
believe  me,  I  try  to  do,  and  will.  But  the 
worst  of  it  is, — in  that  which  seems  to  you  so 
plain  and  easy,  and  of  which,  my  dear  angel,  you 
set  us  so  bright  an  example,  my  perverse  nature 
finds  a  difficulty  of  its  own — *  submit  to  the  will 
of  God  ?'  But  can  I  be  sure  that  it  is  the  will 
of  God  ?  Can  it  be  the  will  of  God,  I  ask 
myself,  that  one  man  should  wrong  another  in 
a  matter  so  essential  ?  Can  God  will  the  evil 
doings  of  man  ?  I  cannot  believe  it.  And 
then  I  feel  that  I  ought,  by  my  privilege,  as  a 
man  to  resist  and  contend  against  a  wrong  like 
this.  Alas  !  what  can  I  do  but  kick  against  the 
pricks  ?...Ah  !  my  sweet  Amy,  your  wisdom  is 
better  than  mine. 

"  It  is  all  a  dark  mystery  to  me — the  mys- 
tery of  iniquity.,. the  darkest  and  most  impe- 
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netrable  of  mysteries — whilst  you,  in  your  child- 
like but  most  strong  and  sterling  faith,  submit 
in  all  to  Him.., asking  no  questions.  But  I  will 
imitate  you,  my  darling  Amy  ;  I  will  strive  for 
this  faith  ! 

"  What,  indeed,  were  faith  in  God  but  a  mere 
pretence,  an  expression  without  meaning,  if  no- 
thing were  hard  to  be  understood  ? — Does  it 
deserve  the  name  of  faith  if  we  cannot  pre- 
serve our  reliance  in  His  wisdom  and  goodness 
as  regards  things  unseen,  as  well  as  in  those 
characters  of  His  power  and  goodness  displayed 
on  all  sides  around  us  —  what  were  virtue, 
as  some  Frenchman  well  has  it,  but  a  mere 
selfish  calculation,  if  we  could  discern  the  issues 
of  things,  and  see  that  everything  was  good  ? 

"  Sometimes  these  thoughts  rise  clear  and 
strengthening  to  my  heart ;  at  others,  all  is  dark  ; 
and  I  find  it  very,  very  difficult  to  submit,  and 
very,  very  difficult  to  forgive.    Particularly  when 
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I  happen  accidentally  to  hear  of  the  success  of 
Paul's  newspaper,  and  of  the  money  that  comes 
pouring  in  upon  him,  and  recollect  how  little,  how 
very  little,  I  want  to  accomphsh  every  object,  and 
that  httle  in  justice  my  own.  At  such  times  I  am 
hardly  master  of  myself.  I  often  hear  him  spoken 
of,  for  though  here  nobody  seems  to  think  very 
well  of  him,  yet  every  one  appears  to  feel  a  certain 
pride  in  recollecting  that  a  man  so  universally 
spoken  of,  should  once  have  stood  behind  the 
very  counter  where  they  serve. 
"  Dearest  Amy, 

"  Ever  your  affectionate 

''F.  L." 

This  last  letter  of  Fabian  Lewis's  may  appear 
rather  querulous.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
it  was  written  to  one  who  possessed  his  entire 
confidence ;  and  the  heart,  if  it  is  not  to  lose 
all  courage,  requires  some  one  to  whom    it  may 
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unburden  itself.  Sorrow  un  communicated, 
Bacon  enumerates  among  the  causes  that  sap 
the  very  foundations  of  life. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  other  person  was 
in  the  least  aware  of  the  struggles  this  sacrifice 
to  duty  cost  this  young  man.  Mankind  in 
general  find  it  difficult  to  estimate  the  extent  of 
the  suffering  arising  from  a  strong  vocation  thus 
crossed.  Few  men,  happily,  perhaps,  for  them- 
selves, are  endowed  with  this  strong  natural  calling 
to  some  peculiar  pursuit ;  but  where  it  exists,  it 
is  the  most  powerful  of  instincts ;  and  to  cross 
it,  unless  driven  to  do  so  by  the  most  impe- 
rious circumstances,  is  one  of  the  greatest  of 
cruelties. 

So  time  passed  away,  bringing  no  relief  to  the 
generous  sufferer ;  but  he  bore  up  as  well  as  he 
could,  and  continued,  I  have  since  been  told,  to 
fulfil  the  duties  he  had  taken  upon  himself,  not 
only  with  assiduity  and  careful  attention,  but 
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with  a  cheerfulness  and  sweetness  which  won 
him  the  love  of  every  one.  Not  only  that 
of  his  fellow-labourers  behind  the  counter,  but 
most  especially  of  his  master,  the  good,  some- 
what slow,  somewhat  pompous,  but  most  excel- 
lent and  benevolent  Mr.  Howish. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

"  Thou  wretched,  rash,  intruding  fool,  farewell." 

Hamlet. 

It  was  some  time  after  these  events  which  I 
have  related  had  taken  place,  though  earlier 
than  we  had  at  first  anticipated,  that  I  returned 
with  Mr.  Strickland  to  England. 

We  landed  rather  late  at  the  Custom  House, 
and  found  the  Great  Babylon  in  a  state  of  the 
utmost  confusion  and  excitement.  The  morn- 
ing of  that  very  day  a  most  nefarious  plot  against 
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the  Government  had  been  discovered — a  plot 
not  the  less  nefarious  for  the  excessive  absurdity 
of  the  plan,  and  the  culpable  folly  as  well  as 
preposterous  miscalculations  of  the  contrivers. 
However,  the  \vhole  scheme  had  just  come  to 
light,  and  the  criminal  conspirators,  if  they  de- 
serve so  big  a  name,  had  been  securely  lodged 
in  one  of  his  then  Majesty's  gaols. 

In  daring  audacity  this  particular  plot  ex- 
ceeded that  of  any  which  have  been  concocted 
our  time  of  day,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
the  Cato  Street  business. 

In  that  notorious  piece  of  wickedness  and 
folly,  the  plan,  if  I  recollect  right,  was,  without 
compunction,  to  murder  every  one  of  his 
Majesty's  principal  Ministers. — This  being  re- 
garded as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  glorious 
changes  in  the  system  of  government,  which 
it  was  proposed  to  establish. 

Happily  for  England,    unlike  some    of   her 
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neighbours,  her  constitution  has  not  one  neck 
— to  be  severed  at  a  blow,  even  should  the 
striking  of  that  blow  ever  be  effected  ;  but  there 
are  two  words  to  be  said,  and  a  good  many  more 
before  an  enterprise  of  this  nature  could  become 
anything  in  this  country  but  a  passing  evil,  and 
a  useless  crime. 

In  the  present  case,  as  I  told  you,  the  con- 
spirators had  been  already  caught,  and  were 
safely  lodged  in  gaol;  to  meditate  at  leisure 
upon  their  country's  wrongs,  or  rather  upon 
the  disappointment  of  their  own  preposterous 
schemes  of  ambition ;  but  there  had  been  a 
scuffle  when  they  were  arrested,  and  in  the  con- 
fusion many  of  the  culprits  had  been  wounded, 
and  some,  it  was  said,  dangerously. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Strickland  and  myself. 

We  arrived,  then,  in  London  about  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  immediately  upon  our  land- 
ing made  the  best  of  our  way  to  the  west  end. 
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After  our  long  voyage  from  Australia,  which, 
in  the  days  of  which  I  speak,  was  a  very  dif- 
ferent affair  from  what  such  trips  to  the  Anti- 
podes are  now — a  man  usually  found  himself 
upon  his  arrival  at  home,  in  a  very  denuded 
state ;  and  immediately  in  want  of  various  little 
articles  of  dress  and  comfort.  The  present 
most  urgent  one  with  me,  was  that  of  a  pair 
of  gloves ;  so,  as  we  had  to  pass  through 
many  large  streets  before  reaching  the  Strand, 
I  resolved  to  provide  myself  therewith  upon  my 
way. 

The  name  of  Howish  and  Co.  in  resplendent 
letters  over  the  door  of  a  large  haberdasher's 
shop,  caught  my  eye — I  seemed  to  have  a  faint 
recollection  of  having  heard  the  name  before  ; 
and  after  a  little  rummaging  about  among  the 
drawers  and  shelves  of  memory,  I  found  what 
1  sought,  and  recollected  that  this  must  be  the 
very  shop  where  Paul  Lewis  had  been  appren- 

VOL.  III.  P 
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ticed,  and  which,  upon  account  of  what  I  had 
heard  of  its  system  of  internal  management, 
had  excited  in  me  a  good  deal  of  interest  and 
admiration.  So  I  called  my  cabman  to  stop, 
and  jumping  out  of  my  vehicle  I  entered  the 
place. 

I  found  myself  in  one  of  those  immense 
shops,  deserving  rather  the  names  of  maga- 
zines, which  perhaps,  more  than  many  more 
important  things,  convey  an  idea  of  the  un- 
bounded wealth  and  prosperity  of  this  our 
country. 

What  are  the  heaped-up  treasures  of  Eastern 
tales  of  old — the  delight  and  amaze  of  our 
childhood ;  more  especially  what  are  the  glories 
of  modern  bazaars,  passages,  or  galleries  in 
Constantinople,  Liege,  or  even  Paris,  to  a 
London  shop  of  this  description  and  extent  ? 
of  which  there- exist  thousands. 

What  an  unostentatious,   unaffected   display 
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of  accumulated  wealth  is  here  !  what  capital ! 
what  resource !  what  good  order !  what  pro- 
mise ! 

As,  I  entered  the  place  late,  however,  the 
busiest  hours  of  the  day  being  over  ;  in  stead  of 
the  crowds  that  usually  thronged  this  enormous 
magazine  of  luxuries,  superfluities,  and  very 
real  comforts,  a  few  customers  scattered  up  and 
down  alone  remained.  And  perhaps  it  might 
be  for  this  reason,  that  thus  displayed,  its  ex- 
tent, and  the  abundance  of  its  stores,  struck  me 
the  more  ;  besides,  I  was  just  returned  from 
the  Colonies — fi'om  Colonies  such  as  they  were 
before  gold  fields  existed. 

Do  not  be  alarmed,  I  am  not  going  to  de- 
scribe in  detail  the  wealth  my  words  may  have 
suggested  to  every  one's  imagination — it  is  the 
common  spectacle  of  every  day,  and  one  to  which 
we  are  so  much  accustomed,  that  we  make 
little  note  of  its  significance. 

p   2 
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The  young  men  behind  the  counter  were 
lounging  about,  only  one  straggler  or  another 
being  employed  by  the  still  lingering  customers. 
The  rest  looked  very  much  like  soldiers  stand- 
ing at  ease.  Some  were  lolling  against  the 
shelves — some  chatting  in  knots — some  gaping 
— some  half  asleep — one,  and  one  only,  had  a 
book  before  him,  and  was  reading. 

To  that  one,  prompted  by  a  certain  instinct, 
to  say  nothing  of  my  usual  curiosity  after  any- 
thing in  the  least  out  of  the  common  way,  I 
went  up. 

The  incident  I  am  about  to  relate  resembles 
one  that  occurred  once  before — as  you  may  re- 
member— but  I  relate  it  to  show^  that  the  youth 
was  just  the  result  of  what  the  boy  had 
been  ;  "  that  the  boy,"  to  borrow  the  line  of 
dear  old  Wordsworth,  '*  was  father  of  the 
man." 

The  youth,  then,  for  he  was  young-looking 
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for  his  age,  and  still  appeared  quite  a  youtli, 
started  up  at  my  approach,  as  he  had  done 
years  and  years  before,  and  colouring,  as  if  he 
had  been  surprised  in  some  guilty  thing,  hastily 
shut  the  pages,  and  with  great  civdlity  of  man- 
ner, and  in  a  tone  whose  delicacy  and  refine- 
ment was  striking  and  singularly  pleasing,  asked 
me  what  I  was  in  want  of. 

I  concluded  the  book  was,  of  course,  some 
forbidden  novel,  with  which  he  had  been  amus- 
ing himself  in  disobedience  to  orders ;  but 
looking  again  at  it,  I  perceived  by  its  appear- 
ance that  it  did  not  belong  to  that  idle,  agree- 
able community,  and  this  conviction  made  me 
regard  the  young  student  with  the  greater  in- 
terest. 

He  was  very  young  looking,  as  I  said,  a 
youth,  and  in  the  first  years  of  youth — might  be 
about  sixteen  to  eighteen  —  one  should  not 
think  more.    His  figure,  was  slender  an(t  delicate  ; 
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his  face  very  pale,  but  possessed  a  singular  beauty 
both  of  feature  and  expression.  There  was  a 
charming  intelligence  and  gentleness  mingled 
in  it  with  the  lines  of  a  melancholy  and 
seriousness  beyond  his  years.  There  was  some- 
thing remarkably  sweet,  as  I  before  observed, 
in  the  tone  of  his  voice;  and  the  very. manner 
in  w^hich  he  performed  the  simple  operation 
of  providing  me  with  the  gloves  I  asked  for, 
was  such  as  to  excite  both  interest  and  atten- 
tion. ♦ 

There  was  not  the  least  touch  of  vulgar 
obsequiousness  about  him ;  yet  there  was  the 
most  respectful  attention  to  my  demands ;  and 
he  had  a  sensible,  almost  polite,  way  of  per- 
forming this  insignificant  little  piece  of  business, 
which,  accompanied  with  other  things,  excited 
my  curiosity,  though  I  had  not  the  slightest 
idea  of  who  he  was. 

I  dawdled  a  httle  in  choosing    my    gloves, 
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and  whilst  doing  so  glanced  towards  the 
book  he  had  laid  upon  one  side.  Mill's 
Logic  ! 

"  A  book  worth  studying,  that,"  I  began, 
pointing  .to  it  with  the  hand  which  I  was 
endeavouring  to  insert  into  a  glove,  whilst 
my  young  man  was  handling  the  glove  opener, 
and  preparing  the  other  for  the  same  opera- 
tion. 

"It  is  extremely  interesting,  sir,  I  think." 

"  You  find  it  so  !  May  I  venture  to  ask,  is 
it  the  first  book  upon  that  subject  you  have 
perused?  I  should  have  thought  you  would 
have  found  it  rather  a  tough  job." 

"  I  fihd  it  tough  enough,"  he  answered,  with 
a  little  smile ;  "  though  it  is  not  the  first  I  have 
tried  upon  the  subject.  I  went  through  Al- 
dridge  and  Whatley  with  my  master  at  the 
school  I  once  was  at.  We  were  to  have  read 
Mill  together,  but  that  was  prevented. — Now^ 
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sir,  if  you  will  please  to  try,   I  think  you  will 
find  this  glove  just  fits  you." 

"To  a  Tee.  Be  so  good  as  to  look  me 
out  half-a-dozen  pair  of  the  same  colour, 
and  same  number  —  May  I  look  into  your 
book?" 

"  Certainly,  sir,  if  you  wish  it,"  colouring 
slightly,  and  handing  it  to  me,  and  turning 
away  to  find  the  gloves  I  wanted. 

"  There  are  pencil  notes  in  the  margin,  I  see. 
Is  it  permitted  to  glance  over  them  ?" 

"  It  is  not  likely  that  they  will  repay  you  for 
the  trouble,  sir ;  but  pray  do  it  if  you  please. 
The  pencil  marks  are  merely  the  doubts  and 
questions  of  a  mere  child,  who  cannot  feel  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  some  parts  of  Mr.  Mill's 
reasoning  upon  certain  subjects — that  of  en- 
tities, for  instance.  It  seemed  to  me  that  his 
way  of  treating  that  matter  tended  to  the  sub- 
version of  morals,  and  might  lay  the  foundation 
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of  a  universal  scepticism.  I  feel  sure  I  must  be 
mistaken,  when  I  differ  from  such  a  man.  But 
Dr.  Patrick  told  me  never  to  allow  myself  to 
rest  satisfied  with  what  did  not  really  and  truly 
convince  my  mind ....  not  to  conclude,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  that  I  was  right  and  my 
author  wrong,  because  we  differed  ....  but  yet  not 
to  suffer  myself  to  rest  satisfied  till  we  were  at  one. 
He  bade  me  mark  my  difiiculties  in  the  margin, 
and  work  the  matter  in  my  head  till,  some  way  or 
other,  I  came  to  a  clear  understanding  of  it.  He 
said,  in  all  probability,  that  a  clear  understanding 
would  show  me  the  mistakes  were  my  own,  not 
my  author's  ;  but  ....  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir," 
and  he  coloured  now  deeply — "  I  forgot  myself. 
It  was  such  a  pleasure  to  hear  a  gentleman 
Hke  you  speak  about  the  book.  Are  these 
gloves  right  ? — They  are  not  aU  exactly  of  the 
same  colour ;  shall  I  go  to  the  warehouse  and 
fetch  some  more   of  the   same  sort  ?      These 
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three  are,  perhaps,  paler  than  you  would 
like." 

*'  Thank  you,  I  see — don't  trouble  yourself — 
these  will  do.  I  see — these  chapters  about  the 
middle  of  the  first  volume — you  do  not  like  the 
line  of  argument  Mill  takes.  I  recollect  when 
I  first  read  the  book — I  was  then  a  good  deal 
older  than  you  are — I  was  dissatisfied  as  you  are 
now — and  I  have  never  found  reason  to  alter 
my  opinion." 

I  read  a  marginal  note  or  two  aloud ;  and 
then  closing  the  volume,  went  on. 

"  Ih  the  opinions  expressed  in  these  notes  of 
yours,  I,  for  one,  agree  with  you.  But  what 
does  your  friend,  Dr.  Patrick,  as  I  think  you 
called  him,  say  about  it  ?" 

"I  do  not  know  yet,  but  shall  write  to  him 
upon  the  subject." 

"  And  may  I  ask  who  is  this  Dr.  Pa- 
trick?" 
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"  He  is   principal    of  the   school  at  L , 

where  I  was  brought  up." 

"And  you  keep  up  a  correspondence  with 
your  former  school-master,  it  seems.  Few  young 
men  care  to  do  that." 

"  He  was  not  a  mere  school-master,  sir ;  he 
was  my  friend — my  best  friend." 

"  And  he  taught  you  logic  ?  —  It  seems 
a  strange  sort  of  study  in  a  school  of  that 
description.'" 

"  Sir  I" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  ....  I  did  not  mean 
to  offend ;  but  I  suppose,  without  taking  any 
great  liberty,  I  may  presume  that  the  school 
of  which  your  Dr.  Patrick  was  the  master, 
was  what  is  commonly  called  a  commercial 
school  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  it  was  not." 

"Then    why    did  you    go  there 5    or    why 
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are  you  here  ?"  I  was  tempted  to  exclaim ; 
but  there  was  something  about  him  that 
arrested  my  rudeness ;  I  softened  my  tone,  and 
said — 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  think  me  impertinent, 
but  there  is  something  about  you  that  excites 
an  interest  which  increases  as  I  look  in  your 
face." 

"  Mr.  Ho  wish  is  calling  for  you,  Lewis,"  cried 
a  voice  at  some  distance. 

"  Coming  immediately." 

He  hurriedly  took  up  the  gloves,  made  them 
into  a  parcel,  received  the  money,  shuffled  his 
book  under  the  counter,  and  was  going 
away. 

"  Good  evening,"  said  I ;  "  shall  you  be  vexed 
if  1  come  again  some  other  day,  and  chop  a 
little  more  logic  ?" 

"  Oh,  sir  !"  with  a  beaming  look  of  pleasure 
it  was  impossible  to  mistake  ;    it  brightened  his 
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pale,   almost  sickly  countenance  all   over,    and 
away  he  went. 


The  town  was  full  of  nothing  but  the  dis- 
covered conspiracy,  the  arrest  of  the  delin- 
quents, and  the  bloody  encounter  between  the 
policemen  and  the  culprits.  Before  these 
last  could  be  brought  to  surrender,  they  had 
made  a  most  desperate  resistance.  They 
seemed  to  be  a  very  determined  set  of 
men. 

Nothing  else  but  this  affair  was  spoken  of  at 
the  club  to  which  I  belonged,  and  to  which, 
having  donned  my  new  pair  of  gloves,  I,  in  the 
next  place,  repaired. 

The  prisoners  were,  it  was  said,  without  ex- 
ception, quite  young  men,  many  of  them  almost 
boys.    Nothing  could  be  more  preposterous  than 
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their  views — more  crasse,  as  the  French  would 
say — than  their  ignorance  of  the  very  simplest 
elements  of  politics,  more  exaggerated  than 
their  ideas,  more  mistaken  than  their  moral 
principles,  except  the  very  exalted  sense  each 
entertained  of  his  own  all-embracing  wisdom. 
The  only  thing  the  sound-headed  Enghshmen 
around  me  could  find  to  admire  about  the 
gang, — and  that,  in  this  case,  a  questionable 
merit, — was  the  courage  with  which  they  had 
defended  themselves  against  the  police.  No 
threats,  no  danger  from  side-arms,  or  the  bar- 
rels of  pistols  pointed  their  way,  could  daunt 
these  young  Catilines,  whose  bravery  was  worthy 
of  a  better  cause. 

Their  plans  had  been  sanguinary,  and  well 
did  they  deserve  what  they  had  met  with ;  and 
yet  their  bravery  and  resolution  showed  that 
they  had  the  true  English  spirit  at  the  core, 
wTetched,  factious  rebels  though  they  were. 
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In  this  way  the  company  around  me  dis- 
coursed, partly  right  and  partly  wrong,  but  led 
by  the  irresistible  instinct  of  man  to  sympathize 
with  courage. 

Courage,  which  is  to  man — what  chastity 
is  to  woman — the  germ  of  all  the  other  vir- 
tues, though,  alas !  not  the  warrant  for  their 
existence. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  one  single  good  quality  re- 
maining to  Paul  Lewis ;  and,  perhaps,  its  display 
upon  this  occasion  might  rather  have  been  pro- 
ceeded from  exasperation  of  temper  than  gene- 
rosity of  heart. 

He  was  blinded  with  rage,  maddened  with 
disappointment,  and  in  too  desperate  a  state 
to  regard  danger  or  its  consequences.  Taken 
in  his  own  toils  —  hunted  to  his  lair  ! — sur- 
rounded in  that  den  where  he,  and  one  or 
two  others  of  his  own  age,  had  so  long  been 
secretly    conspiring,    with    a    perseverance    and 
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caution  wonderful  for  men  of  their  rash  temper- 
ament. 

He  was  perfectly  mad  with  rage  and  vexation. 

The  plot  was,  in  Hotspur's  phrase,  "  an  ex- 
cellent plot."  The  inevitable  result  of  which 
would  be  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  vicious 
system,  and  the  rise  of  a  Utopia  —  a  scheme 
from  which  one  good  consequence  was  certain 
at  least  to  arise,  namely,  the  exaltation  of  their 
individual  selves  to  those  places,  powers,  and 
consequent  emoluments  to  which  their  genius 
and  energies  entitled  them ;  and  the  utter 
downfal  of  a  set  of  miserable  old  women,  relics 
of  worn-out  abuses,  who  now  were  holding  the 
reins  of  government. 

Surprised  by  the  myrmidons  of  the  law, 
that  law  the  majesty  of  which  they  had 
taught  themselves  to  despise — a  jail — transpor- 
tation— death — or,  far,  far  worse,  the  hulks  be- 
fore them.     Goaded  to  desperation  by  the  appre- 
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hension  of  that  ridicule — oh !  galling  thought 
which  inevitably  follows  enterprises  such  as  these, 
when  discovered  and  exposed... Paul  Lewis  was 
perfectly  mad. 

His  cheeks  white  with  impotent  fury,  liis  lips 
livid  with  despair  and  passion,  he  struggled,  he 
raved — with  eyes  glaring  from  their  sockets, 
he  rushed  furiously  upon  the  weapons  presented 
by  the  police;  wresting  a  cutlass  from  one,' fight- 
ing desperately  with  another,  and  never  yielding 
an  inch,  until  overpowered  by  numbers,  he  was 
thrown  to  the  ground,  from  which  he  was  lifted, 
grievously  wounded,  to  be  carried  to  prison 
more  dead  than  alive. 

By  the  depositions  before  the  magistrates,  as 
I  read  them  in  the  rrewspapers  the  next  morn- 
ing, it  appeared  that  Paul  Lewis  was  the  ring- 
leader in  this  most  mischievous  and  wicked  de- 
sign. A  design  which,  if  it  had  succeeded,  even 
though  but  for  a  few  hours,  must  have  occasioned 

VOL.    III.  Q 
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incalculable  mischief  and  bloodshed ;  and  which, 
though  crushed  in  the  bud  as  it  had  been,  had 
actually  caused  the  death  of  two  men.  One  an 
intrepid  policeman,  who,  after  breaking  open  the 
door,  had  been  struck  down  as  he  was  forcing 
an  entrance  into  the  room,  and  been  trampled 
to  death  in  the  fray — the  other,  one  of  the  con- 
spirators, who  died  of  his  wounds  in  prison  the 
same  night. 

Paul  Lewis's  name,  of  all  men  in  the  world  ! 
to  be  the  one  in  this  notorious  manner  to  greet 
me  upon  my  return  to  England ! 

These  Lewises  seemed  strangely  mixed  up  with 
my  destiny.  The  last  thing  I  had  thought  of, 
upon  leaving  England,  was  these  Lewises;  and  the 
first  thing  that  greeted  me  upon  my  return  was 
this  affair,  in  which  Paul  Lewis  took  so  promi- 
nent a  part. 

I  read  the  newspaper  report  twice  over  with 
the  greatest  interest,  and,  throwing  the  sheet 
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upon  the  club  table,  was  seized  with  an  invin- 
cible desire  to  visit  the  principal  culprit  in 
Coldbath  Fields  prison,  where  he  lay,  as  was 
reported,  in  danger  of  his  life.  The  fever  con- 
sequent upon  his  wounds,  which  were  very  severe, 
being  exasperated  to  the  highest  degree  by  the 
violent  ferment  of  his  spirits. 

I  determined  at  once  to  visit  him. 

I  had  always  disliked  the  young  man  exceed- 
ingly— had  despised  his  character,  and  detested 
his  principles ;  yet  even  dislike  becomes  some- 
times an  odd  sort  of  tie  between  two  individuals. 
I  had  hated  him  so  much,  that  I  could  not  help 
feeling  an  interest  in  him. 

So  I  obtained  an  order  from  the  proper  authc- 
rity,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  to 
Coldbath  Fields  prison  I  went. 

It  was  the  first  time  I  ever  had  visited  that 
prison ;  and  certainly,  when  I  entered  this  im- 
mense   and,    I    may    almost    say,    magnificent 

Q  2 
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asylum  for  criminals,  the  aspect  of  everything 
around  struck  me  with  surprise  and  satisfac- 
tion. 

As  I  walked  down  the  ^vide,  airy,  though 
severe  and  bare  galleries,  and  beheld  the  various 
arrangements  of  the  place,  I  could  not  help  ex- 
claiming to  myself,  "  Behold  the  last  triumph  of 
civilization  in  these  wise  and  benignant  provi- 
sions for  the  lowest  or  most  guilty  of  our  race  ! — 
The  spirit  of  best  wisdom,  judicious  benevolence 
pervaded  everything :  no  vain  superfluities,  the 
ehildish  provisions  of  a  weak  and  romantic  phi- 
lanthropy, were  to  be  found — no  indulgences 
were  allowed  to  crime  ;  but  air,  water,  light, 
cleanliness,  and  wholesome  food.  Not  one  single 
provision  for  comfort,  but  what  was  of  a  nature 
to  improve  health  and  conduce  to  morality.  It 
would  be  almost  half  a  reformation  to  many  a 
poor,  filthy,  degraded,  criminal  ^vretch  to  enter 
such   a   place.     Triumphant,    hardened  villany 
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would  find  nothing  to  gratify  its  taste  here ; 
misguided  distress  and  sin,  everything. 

The  cleanliness  that  pervaded  the  whole — 
the  cold  whiteness  of  the  walls — the  clearness  of 
the  light — the  purity  of  the  air — the  ascetic  fur- 
nishing of  the  narrow  but  lofty  cells — everything 
spoke  the  Christian  heart  of  English  legislature. 

The  care  bestowed  upon  these  outcasts  of 
society — the  sedulous  attention  to  all  that  was 
wholesome  and  good — the  absence  of  anything 
like  revenge  or  recrimination  in  the  treatment  of 
these  fallen  and  guilty  ones,  was  a  calm,  noble 
lesson,  which  spoke  of  itself  to  all,  though  many 
there  might  be  too  wilful  to  read  it. 

Upon  men  like  Paul  Lewis  such  lessons  are 
in  general  thrown  away ;  but  the  chief  occupiers 
of  prisons  are  mostly  of  the  lowest  grades  of 
society ;  and  for  such,  I  repeat  it,  arrangements 
like  these  are  essentially  moral,  and  must  produce 
a  purifying  and  regenerating  effect. 
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But  my  tale  draws  to  a  close,  and  I  must  not 
expatiate  upon  the  scene. 

I  was  told  Paul  Lewis  was  in  the  infirmary, 
so  to  the  infirmary  I  went. 

A  long  line  of  beds  w^as  stretched  out  against 
the  w^all  of  the  room  which  I  now  entered, 
mostly  occupied  by  miserable  ol)jects. 

Sickness  and  vice,  suffering  and  impenitence, 
writhing  pain  and  dull  insensibility,  all  were 
there.  Faces,  rendered  more  hideous  by  dis- 
ease, were  peering  over  the  coverlids  of  the 
beds — some  of  them  scarcely  human — others 
fierce,  desperate,  and  fiery  as  demons — some 
stupid  as  brutes. 

The  lazar-house  of  sin  ! — Fearful  spectacle  ! 


Upon  a  bed,  at  the  remotest  corner  of  the 
room,  Paul  Lewis  lay.  Not  yet  so  utterly  de- 
praved and  fallen  as  to  find  a  fit  companionship 
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in  the  wretches  around  him,  and  neither  yet  so 
overpowered  by  illness,  as  not  to  be  fully  alive 
to  the  horrible  change  of  condition,  to  which 
his  presumptuous  folly,  rather  than  any  very 
wicked  intention,  had  brought  him. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

*'  But  he  our  fears  to  cease. 
Sent  down  the  meek-eyed  Peace. 

She  crown' d  with  oHve  green  came  softly  shding, 
Down  through  the  turning  sphere, 
His  ready  harbinger 

With  turtle  wing  the  amorous  clouds  dividing  ..." 

Milton. 

In  the  further  corner  of  the  large  room  I 
have  attempted  to  describe  in  the  last  chapter, 
the  bed,  as  I  said,  stood,  which  was  pointed  out 
to  me  as  the  one  Paul  Lewis  occupied. 

I  approached  it,  and  was  shocked,  more  than 
I  can  easily  describe,  by  the  pale,  haggard 
countenance,  the  eyes  blood-stained,  gloomy,  and 
the  air  of  suffering  and  despair  which  marked 
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its  wretched  inhabitant.  Pain,  and  that  peculiar 
nervous  depression  which  attends  severe  wounds, 
had  brought  him  low  indeed. 

I  expected  to  have  found  him  alone,  and  came 
prepared  to  offer  such  assistance  and  consolation 
as  the  case  might  admit  of;  but  I  found  some 
one  had  forestalled  me — he  was  not  alone. 

A  young  man,  by  the  slenderness  of  his  figure 
evidently  in  the  first  years  of  his  youth,  was  sitting 
by  him ;  his  arm  was  extended  under  the  sick 
man's  pillow,  apparently  supporting  the  shoulders 
of  the  sufferer  with  the  greatest  tenderness  and 
care.  He  turned  his  face  as  I  came  near ;  and, 
to  my  surprise,  what  should  I  behold  but  the 
countenance  of  my  young  logician  !  I  recog- 
nised him  immediately;  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment the  resemblance  flashed  upon  me,  and  I 
recollected  who  it  must  be. 

He  sat  there,  as  I  have  said,  turned  towards 
the    prisoner,   endeavouring,   with   the   utmost 
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tenderness,  to  raise  and  support  his  head  with 
one  arm,  whilst  in  the  other  hand  he  held  a  cup, 
containing  some  cooling  and  refreshing  drink  to 
allay  the  feverish  thirst  with  which  the  patient 
was  tormented. 

He  was  presenting  the  cup  to  the  parched  lip 
of  the  sufferer,  and  saying — 

"Try  the  syphon,  Paul — I  got  it  as  I 
came  along.  You  will  drink  much  more 
comfortably  than  you  did  last  night. — Try  it, 
Paul." 

The  sick  man  only  groaned  for  answer. 

"  You  need  not  even  move.  There,  let  me  put 
it  so — You  have  only  to  draw  through,  as  if  it 
were  a  tea-pot  spout.  There — does  that  do  ?" 
bending  over  him  with  the  tenderest  solicitude, 
and  speaking  with  the  kindest  voice  in  the 
w^orld — "  Only  make  one  Httle  effort  and  try  it 
— there,  now  !  that's  right." 

The  wounded  man  did  as  he  was  directed  j 
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the  cooling  fluid  was  poured,  without  effort,  into 
his  thirsty  veins. 

A  faint  colour  rose  to  his  wan  cheek — the 
expression  of  his  eye  softened  and  brightened — 
he  looked  with  a  strange,  wistful  expression  into 
Fabian's  face — for  Fabian  Lewis  you  have,  long 
before  I  did,  discovered  that  it  was. 

I  stood  watching  them  without  speaking.  The 
drink  having  been  administered,  I  saw  my  young 
man  most  gently  and  cautiously  withdraw  his  arm 
from  under  the  pillow^,  and  replace  the  sick  man 
in  his  original  position ;  he  afterwards  adjusted  the 
pillows  with  the  skill  of  an  experienced  nurse,  so 
as  to  place  him  in  the  easiest  attitude,  and  then 
rising  from  his  place,  made  way  for  me,  \yho  was 
apparently  wishing  to  speak  to  Paul.  It  was 
evident  Fabian  did  not  recognise  me. 

"  Do  not  disturb  yourself,  I  beg,"  I  said ;  "  I 
only  came  to  know  whether  I  could  be  of  any 
use  to  Mr.  Paul  Lewis.     He  has  probably  for- 
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gotten  me — but  I  recollect  him.  I  was  at  one 
time  very  well  acquainted  with  his  brother — 
Walter  Lewis,  of  Ashurst." 

A  slight  spasm  passed  over  the  sick  man's 
face  at  mention  of  the  name. 

"  My  father  is  dead,"  said  the  young  man,  in 
a  low  voice.  ''  We  had  better  not  speak  of  him 
before  Paul — It  might  affect  him  too  much." 

"  Paul,"  going  up  to  him,  "  do  you  recollect 
this  gentleman  ?  Will  it  excite  you  too  much 
to  see  him  ? — or  would  you  rather  let  it  be  till 
another  day  ?  He  means  kindly  by  us,  I  am 
sure — so  be  of  better  heart,  Paul !  perhaps  he 
may  be  able  to  do  something  for  us." 

Paul  looked  up  again  into  the  youth's  face 
with  the  same  wistful  expression  I  had  observed 
before-^a  faint  hectic  rose  to  his  cheek — his  eyes 
had  a  strange  expression  in  them. 

"  Us  /"  he  repeated,  in  a  broken  voice — *'  Do 
you  say  us  ?" 
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"  To  be  sure — us — all  of  us — we  must  help 
one  another,  as  well  as  we  can,  when  we  have 
fallen  into  trouble — mustn't  we  ?" 

Another  look  from  the  sick  man ;  but  not  a 
word  was  uttered  more.     The  look  told  enough. 

It  told  an  impressive  story,  did  that  look. 

It  told  the  power  of  genuine  and  most  gene- 
rous kindness  over  the  hardened,  but  not  utterly 
depraved  heart.  It  showed  how  the  heart  of 
stone  was  at  that  very  moment  gradually  melting 
under  it. 

Mine  was  melted,  I  am  sure,  though  as  yet  I 
knew  but  half  the  story. 

"  I  see,"  I  said,  "  that  I  am  not  likely  to  be 
at  present  of  much  use  here.  You  seem  to  have 
got  a  kind  and  skilful  nurse  in  your  nephew, 
Mr.  Paul " 

Paul  was  silent ;  but  again  he  glanced  at  the 
young  man  with  an  eye  which  spoke  volumes. 

"  And  that  you  were  provided  with  a  com- 
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fort  of  this  sort  was  the  first  thing  I  came  to 
enquire  about.  A  man  feels  so  lonely  and  lost 
in  these  hospitals,  if  he  has  no  one  to  look  after 
him,  and  I  fancied  that  might  possibly  be  the 
case  with  you.  But  you  are  more  fortunate  than 
I  imagined. 

"  I  am,"  was  uttered  in  a  low,  broken ''voice. 
"  This  young  man,  of  course,  is  your  nephew. 
And  now,"  I  went  on,  "  that  I  have  found  out 
w^ho  you  are,"  turning  to  him,  "  I  wonder  the 
likeness  to  your  father,  and,  indeed,  what  re- 
mains of  likeness  to  your  former  self,  did  not 
strike  me  at  once  last  night — but  who  would 
have  expected  to  find  you  behind  the  counter  ?" 
Paul  absolutely  writhed  as  I  said  this.  Fabian 
looked  uneasy. 

"  I  think,  sir,"  he  began,  rather  hurriedly,  "  if 
you  will  excuse  me  for  saying  so,  that  Paul  is 
scarcely  able  to  bear  any  conversation  to-day. 
Even  such  great  kindness  as  you  have  shown, 
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by  visiting  him  in  this  place,  is  rather  too  much 
for  him.  I  believe  the  best,  almost  the  only 
remedy  in  his  case,  for  the  present,  is  perfect 
quiet." 

"  I  will  be  off  directly,"  I  said,  retreating 
from  the  bed.  "  Only  tell  me,  can  I  serve  you 
in  any  way  ? — Have  you  money  ?" 

"  With  that,  sir,  Mr.  Howish  has  kindly  sup- 
plied me ;  for  the  present,  much  is  not  wanted 

— but — but "  following  me  to  some  little 

distance. 

"  Well !  what  else  can  I  do  ?" 

"  You  are  a  barrister — a  lawyer,  sir,  I  be- 
lieve r 

I  shook  my  head. 

"■  Only  an  apology  for  one,  I  fear  !" 

"  If  you  could  tell  us  anything  that  would 
encourage  us  a  little,  give  us  some  idea  of  what 
the  punishment,  in  such  a  case,  is  hkely 
to  be — something  to  soothe  and  comfort  him 
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ever  so  little  ....  It  would  be  a  great  kind- 
ness." 

Again  I  shook  my  head. 

*'  It  is  a  bad  case,  I  fear.  Our  government 
is  certainly  not  a  severe  one ;  but  examples  must 
be  made.  We  cannot  have  the  peace  of  society 
and  the  lives  of  our  most  valuable  men  at  the 
mercy  of  a  handful  of  hair-brained  politicians 
like  these.  However,  I  know  absolutely  nothing 
at  present ;  but  I  will  make  it  my  business  to 
inquire,  and  bring  you  what  inteEigence  I  can 
pick  up — especially  as  regards  the  view  that  is 
likely  to  be  taken  by  the  attorney-general  of 
this  business,  and  the  course  he  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability, pursue.  That  is  what  you  want  to  be 
informed  of,  if  I  understand  you  rightly  ?" 

"  Exactly  so,  sir.  Oh,  that  would  be  a  great 
kindness  upon  your  part !" 

"  Depend  upon  it  I  will  do  my  best  to  get 
intelligence." 
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And  so  saying  I  went  away. 


It  was  not  until  the  afternoon  of  the  follow- 
ing day  that  I  returned  to  Clerkenwell  Pnson, 
and  made  my  way  to  the  Infirmary. 

I  found  the  wounded  man  looking  still  worse 
than  he  had  done  upon  the  day  I  first  visited 
him. 

The  weather  had  changed  materially  during 
the  time,  the  wind  having  veered  to  the  East ; 
and  produced  that  evil  influence  upon  the  pa- 
tients which  I  am  told  often  attends  it  in 
hospitals,  particularly  as  regards  open  wounds, 
which  usually,  in  such  circumstances,  assume, 
I  believe,  a  very  unfavourable  aspect. 

Whether  from  this  cause  or  not,  it  is  certain 
that  the  appearance  of  the  wounded  man  was 
very  much  changed  for  the  worse. 

His  countenance  was  sunk  and  anxious,  his 
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eye  dim  and  glazed,  his  whole  expression  that 
of  bodily  and  mental  agony. 

I  found  Fabian  Lewis  still  sitting  by  his 
side  as  upon  the  former  day.  He  was  just  at 
this  time  holding  Paul's  wrist,  and  watching  the 
changes  of  the  pulse  apparently  with  considerable 
anxiety.  He  looked  suddenly  up  as  I  ap- 
proached, and  seemed  disappointed  that  it  was 
only  myself 

"  I  hope  your  patient  is  not  materially  worse," 
I  began. 

The  young  man  shook  his  head. 

"  I  have  sent  to  ask  the  house  surgeon  to 
come  up,"  he  said ;  "  I  thought  it  was  he 
coming  in.  I  don't  like  some  of  Paul's  symp- 
toms ;  he  suffers  so  much  more  than  I  think, 
if  all  were  going  rightly,  he  ought  to  suffer.  I 
do  not  like  to  leave  him,  or  I  would  go  in 
search  of  the  house  surgeon  myself,  and  get  his 
directions  how   to  proceed.     Perhaps,  sir,  you 
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would  be  kind  enough  to  take  a  seat  upon  this 
chair  " — presenting  one — "  and  watch  my  pa- 
tient whilst  I  am  away.  If  he  should  be  very 
faint  you  may  venture  to  give  him  one  table- 
spoonful  of  this  cordial.  The  bottle  is  upon 
the  shelf  above  his  head — there  is  the  measur- 
ing glass.  To  this  mark,  if  you  please,  and  he 
will  take  it  best  with  the  syphon.  I  will  put 
them  altogether  at  this  end  of  the  shelf.  Keep 
up  your  courage,  Paul — these  matters  require 
time  and  patience.  Mr.  Stevens  will  find 
something  or  another  to  make  you  more  easy, 
depend  upon  it." 

He  did  not  wait  for  me  to  signify  my  ac- 
quiescence, but  so  saying,  went  away. 

The  eyes  of  the  sick  man  followed  him. 

"  Fabian  Lewis  seems  quite  to  have  a  genius 
for  nursing,"  I  said,  sitting  down.  "  What  a 
pity  he  did  not,  as  was  once  intended,  follow  his 
father's  profession  !" 
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No  answer ;  but  the  face  of  the  sick  man 
grew  sensibly  darker. 

"  You  look  worse.  Shall  I  give  you  a  drop 
of  the  good  stuff  your  young  doctor  recom- 
mended ?" 

"  Thank  you,  no !"  speaking  with  consider- 
able difficulty ;  "  excuse  me,  sir.  A  very 
little  emotion  seems  enough  to  choke  me.  .  .  . 
My  mind  is  uneasy.  .  .  .  My  body  is  in  great 
pain.  ..." 

**Pray  do  not  trouble  yourself  with  speak- 
ing. Give  me  a  sign  if  you  want  anything — 
I  shall  understand  it." 

A  silence  now  followed,  during  which  the 
patient  evidently  breathed  with  niuch  distress 
and  difficulty.  Every  now  and  then  he  cast  a 
wistful  glance  at  me,  as  if  there  were  questions 
he  longed  to  ask,  yet  dared  not.  Then  the 
heavy  cloud  over  his  face  would  return  in  all 
its    blackness    as    he    sunk    once    more    into 
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thoughtful  silence.  Now  and  then  I  fancied  I 
saw  a  tear  spring  to  his  eye,  which,  lifting  one 
hand  with  difficulty,  he  wiped  off.  The  once 
wilful,  fiery,  undisciplined  Paul  Lewis,  lay  before 
me  a  ruin  most  complete. 

A  wild,  unbroken,  young  steed,  probably,  after 
all,  rather  indocile  than  radically  vicious,  "  fallen 
in  front  rank." 

The  spectacle  affected  me,  in  spite  of  my  old 
dislike  and  disapprobation. 

It  is  always  touching  to  see  youth  in  its  pride 
and  vigour,  thus  laid  low. 

I  could  not  resist  the  desire  to  say  something 
to  soothe  him.     I  began — 

"  I  hope  it  will  be  as  young  Lewis  says,  and 
that  the  house  surgeon  will  be  able  to  find 
something  which  may  relieve  you.  You  seem 
to  suffer  much." 

"  I  believe  I  am  about  to  die." 

"  Oh  !  you  must  not  talk  in  that  way.     You 
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must  keep  up  your  spirits,  or  it  will  be  a  bad 
business." 

He  made  no  answer. 

A  considerable  pause. 

Then,  lifting  up  his  eyes  from  the  counter- 
pane on  which  they  had  been  fixed,  he  said, 

"  If  I  were  to  recover,  what  would  they  do 
with  mef 

"Time  enough  to  think  of  that  when  you 
are  found  guilty ;  that  process  has  to  be  gone 
through  first — it  is  not  done  yet ;  and  it  is  very 
possible  may  not  be  done.  ..." 

"You  think  so? — I  do  not.  I  too  well 
know  the  vindictive  nature  of  the  oflicers  of  the 
Crown,  to  doubt,  that  every  engine  will  be  set 
at  work  to  procure  evidence  by  fair  means  or 
foul,  sufficient  to  bear  hard  upon  a  fallen 
man." 

"  You  use  strange  expressions.  Vindictive  ! 
fair  or  foul !    Bear  hard  upon  a  fallen  man ! 
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Surely  you  are  not  so  ignorant  of  the  world,  as 
not  to  know,  that  all  these  expressions  are  most 
improperly  applied  to    our    Courts   of   Justice. 
You    cannot   suppose  that    the   officers  of   the 
Crown,  in  the  carrying  out  those  duties  which 
they  are  bound  to  perform,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  public  peace,  are   actuated  by  malicious, 
personal  motives.     Vindictive  !     Tbey  have  no- 
thing to  be  vindictive  about — they  have  nothing 
to  resent.     The  indulgence   of  personal  enmity 
towards  a  criminal  is  the  last  thing   to  enter 
their  heads.     They  hold  an  office  onerous  and 
responsible.     It  is  their  charge  to   defend  the 
society  which  employs  them  against  disturbance 
and  danger;    and  they  are  bound  to  perform 
this  duty  against   all,   and   any    one,  whatever 
their  motives  may  be,  who  would  seek  to  dis- 
organize and  subvert  it.     The  Attorney- General 
has  no  personal  enmity  against  you,  or  any  of  the 
offenders  he  arraigns — a  fact  you  must  be  per- 
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fectly  well  aware  of — or  ought  to  be  .  .  .  As  for 
obtaining  evidence  by  fair  means  or  foul — I  do 
not  know  what  foul  means  you  allude  to ;  but 
of  this  I  am  certain,  no  evidence  so  obtained 
would  be  Hstened  to  for  a  moment  in  an  En- 
glish Court  of  Justice.  As  for  bearing  hard 
upon  a  fallen  man — if  to  convict  a  criminal 
already  in  the  hands  of  justice,  be  what  you  in- 
tend by  that  expression,  I  dare  say  the  Attorney- 
General  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  accompHsh 
such  a  purpose ;  but,  if  you  mean  by  it  that  he 
will  take,  or  be  suffered  to  take,  any  unfair  ad- 
vantage of  a  man  in  your  condition ;  let  me 
assure  you,  you  know  very  httle  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  gentleman  now  holding  the  office 
of  Attorney- General,  or  of  the  judge  before 
whom  you  will  be  tried,  or  of  the  jury  with 
whom  the  verdict  will  rest,  or  of  the  general 
character  of  the  Enghsh  bar — if  you  think 
so. 
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I  spoke  hotly,  for  my  blood  was  up. 

**  You  are  hard  upon  me,"  said  the  patient, 
plaintively,  and  looking  paler  than  ever. 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  be  so  ;  but  when  people 
make  such  false  representations  of  things, 
wilfully  deceiving  themselves  and  others,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  it  puts  my  blood  up,  I 
own. 

"  The  boy  had  patience  with  more  than  that,'' 
was  Paul's  reply,  and  then  he  seemed  to  rumi- 
nate again. 

Presently  Fabian  returned,  accompanied  by  the 
house  surgeon.  I  retired  a  few  paces  whilst  the 
wound  was  being  examined. 

I  heard  Mr.  Stevens  say — 

"  Exactly  in  the  state  you  had  described  it, 
and  exactly  requiring  the  treatment  you  sug- 
gested .  .  .  Why,  my  young  gentleman,  you  are 
surely  bringing  up  to  the  profession,  you  know 
so  well  what  you  are   about.     If  you  are   not 
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already  one  of  us,  I  am  sure  you  ought  to  be  ; 
you  would  be  an  ornament  to  the  science." 

I  saw  the  colour  fly  into  Fabian's  cheek  at 
this,  but  he  turned  away,  and  busied  himself 
with  preparing  the  dressing  which  the  surgeon 
wanted  for  the  wound. 

"There,  hold  it  so — just  so — what  a  hand 
you  have !"  cried  Mr.  Stevens,  quite  delighted ; 
"  we  must  have  you  one  of  us,"  he  repeated. 
"There,"  turning  to  Paul,  "are  you  easier? 
And  now,  as  I  have  several  bad  cases  in  hand, 
I  am  going  to  leave  you,  till  six  o'clock  this 
evening,  in  the  care  of  my  .  and  your  young 
friend  here ;  and  a  lucky  dog,  let  me  tell  you, 
you  are  to  possess  such  a  one.  Many  a  poor 
wretch  now  lying  under  silk  curtains,  would  give 
much  for  such  a  nurse,  I  know.  But  it  is  a  pity 
you  do  not  belong  to  us,"  turning  again  to 
Fabian,  to  whom  he  seemed  to  have  taken  quite 
a  fancy.     "  It  is  a  real  loss  to  humanity  when 
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a  person,  gifted  with  the  talents  you  appear 
to  me  to  possess,  is  lost  to  the  profession.  I 
repeat  it,  your  friends  should  think  of  this — 
they  really  should.  Recollect  about  the  man 
with  the  talent  in  the  napkin — do  you  under- 
stand?" 

And  so  saying,  the  blunt,  but  kindly-hearted 
surgeon  left  the  infirmary. 

"Is  a  man  likely  to  get  better  when  they  are 
always  probing  his  wounds  with  red-hot  irons  ?" 
Paul  inquired,  bitterly,  as  young  Lewis  kindly 
hoped  he  felt  more  easy  for  the  new  dressing. 

"  Oh,  don't  mind  what  Mr.  Stevens  says ; 
he's  a  blunt,  straightforward  sort  of  fellow,  but 
he  means  no  harm." 

"  Harm,  indeed  ! — No,  no.  Who's  fault  is 
it  when  truth  does  harm  ? — Our  own,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"  Well,  well,  never  mind  who's  or  what — you 
must  keep  yourself  quiet.     There,  now,  is  that 
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cushion  right  ?  And  now,  to  put  things  which 
worry  you  out  of  your  head,  let  me  read  to  you 
a  little — ^you  can  bear  it,  can't  you  ?  Anything 
to  drive  the  black  dog  away." 

"  What  have  you  got  ?  —  Some  religious 
tract,  I  suppose  ;  those  won't  drive  black  devi  s 
away  —  the  subject  only  serves  to  bother 
one.  You  good  people  can  never  understand 
that." 

"  No,"  said  young  Lewis,  gravely,  "  I  should 
not  presume  to  intrude  that  subject  upon  any 
one  older  and  cleverer  than  myself,  unless  I 
knew  they  wished  me  to  do  it.  I  have  brought 
you  two  books,  which  I  hope  may  amuse  you ; 
one  is  the  last  new  novel,  the  other  a  very  in- 
teresting book  of  travels." 

Paul  looked  at  him  again  in  that  peculiar  way 
that  I  had  before  observed. 

"  Then  you  are  neither  a  bigot  nor  a  fanatic, 
Fabian.     You  don't  conclude  because  you  and 
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I  differ  in  opinion  as  to  these  things,  that  you 
are  certainly  right,  and  I  wrong." 

"  Nay,"  said  Fabian,  "  that  is  not  exactly  it. 
I  do  think  those  who  taught  me  such  things  as 
you  mean,  are  right,  and  those  of  your. opinions 
greatly  wrong ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  do 
you  any  good  to  force  the  subject  upon  you 
against  your  will." 

"  Oh,  I  am  not  worthy  enough,  I  suppose, 
for  such  ministrations." 

"  Or  rather,  perhaps,  it  is  I,  who  am  not  worthy 
enough,  as  I  am  sure  I  am  not  wise  enough,  to 
minister  in  such  matters  to  you ;  but  Paul — dear 
Paul — if  you  really  wish  it,  there  are  men  able 
and  ready  and  willing  enough  to  assist  you." 

"  The  chaplain  of  the  gaol,  for  instance. 
Thank  you,  Fabian ;  I  don't  think  he'll  teach 
me  much." 

"  I  am  not  acquainted  with  him,  but  I  dare 
say  he  is  a  good  man." 
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"  He  is  paid  for  what  he  does,  I  suppose ;  and 
who  believes  in  the  sincerity  of  paid  preachers 
I  should  like  to  know  ?" 

"  Why,  Paul,  men  must  live.  I  don't  see 
when  a  man  gives  his  whole  time  to  the  service 
of  others,  that  he  deserves  to  be  thought  a  hypo- 
crite, because  he  does  not  choose  to  starve. 
But  we  had  better  not  talk  any  more  of  this  or 
anything  else  at  present.  See,  you  are  quite 
heated  and  excited  ;  there,  take  a  little  more  of 
this  drink.  Now,  put  yourself  so  . . .  Come,  you 
are  easier,  aren't  you,  and  we'll  try  to  get  a  bit 
of  sleep, — now  to  the  novel,  and  so  here  goes." 


And  thus  it  went  on  day  after  day  ;  until, 
through  the  unremitting  care  of  his  nephew, 
Paul,  after  narrowly  escaping  with  his  life,  was 
at  length  able  to  leave  his  bed. 
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He  left  it  to  enter  the  cell  which  he  was  to 
occupy  until  the  day  of  his  trial,  now  speedily 
approaching. 

I  confess,  I  had  been  so  little  pleased  with  his 
behaviour  upon  his  sick  bed,  that  my  desire  to 
serve  him  was  very  considerably  abated.  I 
thought  he  were  best  left  to  his  fate :  I  did  not 
beUeve  that  any  method  of  treatment  would 
correct  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  so  radi- 
cally bad  about  him,  and  I  therefore  settled  it 
with  myself,  that  the  best  use  that  could  be 
made  with  such  a  member  of  society,  was 
to  hold  him  up  as  an  example  —  pour  en- 
courager  —  or  rather  poui'  decourager,  les 
autres. 

I  felt  and  did,  as  ninety-nine  men  in  a  hun- 
dred would  have  done  in  my  place — I  was  out 
of  patience  with  his  perversity,  and  ready  to 
give  it  up  as  a  hopeless  case,  persuaded  that 
nothing  could  be  done  with  such  a  character. 
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It  was  true,  he  had  appeared  at  first  to  be  some- 
thing softened  by  the  generosity  of  Fabian  (the 
full  extent  of  which  I  had  at  last  understood,  as 
well  as  the  shameful  and  unfeeling  conduct  of 
Paul),  but  he  had  speedily  relapsed  into  his 
usual  selfish  indifference.  If  the  return  he  met 
with  from  the  man  he  had  so  shamefully  in- 
jured did  not  change  his  heart,  it  was  plain  no- 
thing would ;  at  least,  this  was  the  conclusion 
to  which  I  came. 

And,  in  consequence,  I  troubled  myself  no 
more  about  him,  left  him  to  the  justice  of  the 
law^,  and  having  business  in  the  country,  took 
my  departure  from  London,  without  caring  to 
see  him  again ;  and  it  was  after  an  absence 
of  many  weeks  that  I  first  revisited  Mr.  Paul 
Lewis. 

It  was  then  upon  my  return  that  partly  from 
a  lingering  interest  which  I  could  not  help  feel- 
ing about  him,  and  partly,  I  fear,  from  simple 
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curiosity  I  made  my  way  to  Clerkenwell  with 
an  order  to  visit  the  prisoner,  whose  trial  was 
expected  to  come  on.  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

**  Thou  seer,  immaculate  and  silver  fountain, 
From  whence  this  stream  through  muddy  passages, 
Hath  held  his  current." 

Richard  II. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  prison  of  Clerkenwell, 
I  first  went  to  the  common  room,  expecting 
to  find  the  prisoner  there  ;  but  I  looked  round 
for  him  in  vain  among  the  degraded  faces 
that  usually  present  themselves  in  such  situ- 
ations, and,  upon  enquiring,  was  told  that 
being  only  convalescent,  and  still  suffering  much 
from  the  eflfect  of  his  wounds,  he  rarely  left 
his  cell. 
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The  cell  was  situated  upon  one  of  the  upper 
floors.  They  shewed  me  the  way  up  the  broad, 
handsome  stairs,  and  through  a  wide,  airy  gallery 
which  led  to  it ;  and  pointed  out  the  door,  which 
was  not  locked ;  I  laid  my  hand  upon  the  fasten- 
ing, and,  without  ceremony,  entered  the  narrow 
but  light  and  cleanly  little  apartment. 

I  found  Paul  quite  alone.  He  was  sitting 
upon  the  side  of  his  bed,  deeply  engaged,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  in  reading ;  but  hearing  some  one 
enter,  he  raised  his  head,  and  perceiving  who  it 
was,  closed  his  book,  and  rising,  approached 
and  saluted  me  with  more  courtesy  than  had 
usually  distinguished  his  manners,  and  present- 
ing me  with  the  sole  chair  in  the  apartment, 
which  I  accepted,  sat  down  upon  the  edge  of  his 
settle  bed. 

He  still  looked  extremely  pale  and  ill,  but 
in  other  respects  his  appearance  was  so  much 
altered  from  what  it  had  been  when  I  last  saw 
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him  in  the  prison  infirmary,  that  I  should  scarcely 
have  recognised  him. 

The  rough  impatience,  and  the  sort  of  superci- 
lious arrogance  which  had  once  marked  his  man- 
ners, seemed  altogether  to  have  disappeared.  In 
its  place  there  was  an  expression  of  deep  thought- 
fulness,  softened  by  an  air  of  great  depression, 
which  affected  me  a  good  deal,  and,  I  confess, 
at  once  changed  the  ill  disposition  with  which  I 
had  entered  his  cell,  and  inspired  me  with  con- 
siderable interest.  The  common  civilities  ex- 
changed between  us  were,  upon  my  part,  mingled 
with  more  cordiality  than  I  could  have  thought 
it  possible  for  me  to  feel  towards  him.  We  fell 
immediately  into  conversation,  which  gradually 
became  interesting  and  confidential. 

It  began  with  my  remarking  how  much 
I  thought  him  altered  in  his  looks. 

"  The  more  altered  the  better,"  was  his  reply. 
He  went  on — *'  I  hope  I  am  an  altered  man.  I 
am  sure  there  was  need  of  it." 
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"  The  very  acknowledgment  at  once  proves 
the  need,  and  proves  the  change,"  I  remarked. 

"  Just  so — exactly  so,  I  feel  it." 

"  It  must  cost  you  a  good  deal  to  own  as 
much?" 

"  It  has  done,  sir.  Cost  me  more  than  in 
the  times  of  my  pride  and  presumption  I  could 
have  thought  it  possible  ever  to  have  yielded  : 
but  bodily  pain,  say  what  they  will,  sooner  or 
later  crushes  down  the  hardest  and  most  obsti- 
nate spirit." 

"  Sometimes  for  good,  sometimes  for  evil,"  I 
said. 

"  Most  true.  It  is  a  searching  medicine.  If 
it  do  not  regenerate,  it  finally  destroys." 

"  To  tell  the  truth,  the  last  time  I  saw  you  I 
did  not  think  you  in  a  very  fair  way  of  being 
regenerated  by  it." 

"  Nor  was  I.  I  had  glimpses  of  better  feel- 
ings, at  times  ;  but  that  day,  and  for  many  days 
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afterwards,  I  know  not  what  demon  of  rage  and 
revolt  possessed  me.  The  more  I  suffered,  the 
more  hardened  and  rebellious  I  seemed  to  be- 
come, I  persisted  obstinately  in  kicking  against 
the  pricks." 

"  And  what  could  have  power  to  subdue  such 
a  spirit  at  last,  if  sufferings  such  as  you  were 
enduring  proved  ineffectual?" 

'* '  The  lion  shall  he  down  with  the  lamb,  and 
a  little  child  shall  lead  them.'  Beautiful !  He 
was  a  child  in  comparison  with  myself.  .  .  . 
Kindness,  sir — genuine,  disinterested  kindness ! 
— it  was  that  which  did  it." 

"  I  thought  you  were  receiving  every  sort  of 
kindness  the  day  I  last  saw  you ;  but,  I  own,  it 
did  not  appear  to  me  to  have  much  effect  upon 
you.  I,  for  one,  should  have  been  discouraged 
by  such  a  return,  I  know." 

"  So  would  most  people.  But  there  are  some 
— angels  that  excel  in  strength  are  they  ! — who 
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are  never  discouraged,  and  never  impatient.  Per- 
severance is  a  rare  virtue,  but  it  is   the  noble 
power  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of   all  the 
virtues.     That  boy  ! — he  is   still  scarcely  more 
than  a  boy — that  boy,  whom  I  had  robbed,  and 
cheated,    and  so  cruelly    disappointed  ! — robbed 
him  of  w^hat  was  so  justly  his  own,  and  with  it 
of  all  he  held  dearest  in  life  ! — that  boy  !  perse- 
vered when,  I  verily  believe,  there  is   scarcely  a 
man  living  that  would  not  have  been  wearied 
out !  —  that  child  hoped  on,  when  every  one  else 
would  have  despaired  ! — that  good  young  fellow 
pitied  me,  and  consoled  me,  and,  most  of  all,  found 
out   something  or  other  even  to  love  in  me — 
when  I  was  the  object  of  just  abhoiTcnce  to  every 
other  creature  in  the  world !  It  was  that  last  touch 
that  did  it.  That  generous  faith,  in  spite  of  all  that 
had  passed,  that  a  something  not  altogether  evil 
lay  in  this  wretched  heart  of  mine,  which  warmed 
and  melted  every  better  feeling  within  me  1" 
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He  stopped,  for  his  voice  was  choked  with 
emotion.  He  struggled  hard  to  hide  it,  but 
could  not  altogether  succeed.  I  waited  in  silence 
till  he  had  recovered  himself,  and  thus  went 
on : 

"  If,  by  any  power  of  description,  I  could  set 
before  you  all  that  boy  did,  and  all  he  said,  you 
yourself — every  man  living — would  be  the  better 
for  it.  Day  by  day — hour  by  hour — was  that 
heart,  more  precious  than  gold,  disclosed  in 
ten  thousand  small,  unheeded  acts  and  words, 
falling  like  the  gentle  rain  of  heaven  upon  the 
trodden  down,  parched  earth — day  after  day — 
till  I,  misbehever,  scoffer,  scorner,  proud  despiser 
both  of  God  and  man ;  of  all  that  was  good  in 
this  world  or  in  another,  was  shaken — shaken 
to  the  very  core !  I,  who  had  hardened  myself 
into  the  belief  that  goodness  was  a  mere  hypo- 
critical, canting  pretence  —  measuring  all  men 
by  the  standard  within  my  own  wretched  heart 
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— was  constrained  to  admit  the  existence  and  the 
power  of  pure,  simple,  honest  kindness — to  own 
how  lovely  and  how  good  it  was  !" 

Paul  was  always  something  of  an  orator,  and 
indulged  in  rhetorical  expressions,  but  this  time 
I  saw  he  was  speaking  from  his  heart.  He 
stopped  for  breath,  but  soon,  with  the  same  en- 
thusiasm, weot  on. 

"  Stripes  and  chastisement,  I  verily  believe, 
would  have  made  a  very  demon  of  me  ;  contempt 
and  unkindness  w^ould  have  hardened  me  to 
stone.  This  gentleness,  this  goodness,  this  ge- 
nerous confidence,  this  trusting  faith,  this  ab- 
sence of  all  selfish  regards  in  genuine  compas- 
sion for  me  !  ...  I  should  have  been  a  very 
demon  if  I  could  have  resisted  it... And  thank 
God  who  formed  such  creatures,  He  had  given 
me  even  a  nature  that  found  it  was  impossible 
to  resist  them  ! 

"  I  am  a  changed    man — I   hope   and  trust 
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permanently  changed  to  a  better  man.  The 
future  alone  can  prove  to  myself,  or  others, 
whether  this  hope  will  be  justified  by  my  life ; 
but  if  it  be  anything  to  feel  that  the  very  Prince 
of  Evil  himself  must  possess  me  before  I  can 
fall  back  after  such  an  emancipation — that  the 
mental  freedom  I  have  gained  is  the  grand  prize 
and  true  victory  of  life — the  great  boon ! — the 
genuine  freedom  for  which  every  brave  man 
should  contend — If  to  feel  the  full  weight  and 
burden  of  those  shackles  of  folly  and  sin  from 
which  I  have  been  liberated  —  if  to  feel  all 
this  be  any  warrant  against  relapsing  into  slavery, 
then  am  I  free  ! — free  for  ever ! — and,  master  of 
myself,  shall  envy  no  potentate  upon  earth." 

Paul  was  by  nature,  as  I  have  observed,  a 
declaimer.  We  must  forgive  him  the  mode  of 
expression  which  he  used  in  his  excitement  in 
favour  of  the  honesty  and  sincerity  which  spoke 
in  every  tone  and  feature. 
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He  was  a  changed  man.  And  God  bless 
that  boy  ! — and  God  bless  the  man,  and  all  the 
men,  who  discovered  at  last  the  true  way  to 
reach  the  heart  of  the  criminal !  and  following 
the  steps  of  the  Divine  Master,  in  generous 
sacrifice  of  self  and  abounding  chanty  of  soul, 
called  and  brought  the  sinner  to  repentance ! 

Oh,  ragged  schools  ! — oh,  homes  of  repent- 
ance ! — the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  be  upon 
ye  all ! 

Thus  would  Paul  have  put  it,  had  he  been 
still  a  newspaper  editor.  Forgive  me  if  I  have 
caught  something  of* his  manner! 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

"  Dost  thou  think  the  might  of  thought. 
High  imagination's  fire, 
Feehng  powers,  were  meant  for  nought 
But  to  win  thy  worthless  hire  ?" 

W.  C.  Bennett. 

The  trial  came  on ;  anS  Paul  and  his  fellow 
culprits  were  found  guilty,  without  the  jury  re- 
tiring from  the  box. 

Sentence  was  deferred. 

That  night  I  received  a  line  from  Paul, 
earnestly  entreating  me  to  visit  him  the  next 
morning. 

I  came,  and  found  him  in  the  convict's  soli- 
tary cell,  awaiting  the  sentence  of  the  law. 
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His  countenance  had  again  assumed  a  dif- 
ferent aspect.  His  face  was  of  that  colourless, 
bloodless,  entire  whiteness  which  I  have  remarked 
in  the  inhabitants  of  some  jails  abroad ;  a  hue 
which  renders  the  aspect  altogether  different 
from  that  of  other  men,  however  degraded  and 
wretched  in  some  respects  such  men  may  be. 

But  there  was  patience  and  submission  written 
on  his  countenance ;  and  his  eye,  though  dim, 
was  calm. 

"  You  are  very  good  to  come.  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you,"  he  began. 

"  I  may  truly  say,"  I  replied  cordially,  "  that 
it  would  be  a  real  pleasure  to  me  to  be  of  use  to 

you." 

"You  are  kind — very  kind  to  the  convict. 
You  see,  sir,  the  result  was  as  I  anticipated." 

"No  other  could  be  expected,  as  the  case 
stood.  But  let  us  say  no  more  upon  that  pain- 
ful subject.     You  sent  for  me,  I  conclude,  be- 
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cause  there  was  something  you  thought  I  could 
do  for  you?     What  is  it?" 

"  Indeed  I  did.  There  is  a  wish  lies  very 
near  my  heart — and  I  want  to  know  whether  it 
were  possible  to  gratify  it.  I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther it  is  possible  for  a  friend  to  help  one  in 
such  a  case ;  but  I  felt  certain,  if  anything  could 
be  done,  you  would  do  it." 

"  If  the  request  be  a  reasonable  one,  you  may 
rely  upon  me." 

"  Sir,  I  have  acted  in  the  meanest  and  most 
heartless  manner  by  my  brother  Walter's  son ; 
and  I  wish  to  be  afforded  the  opportunity  of 
making  such  reparation  as  I  can." 

"  That  is  a  true,  right  feeling,  I  am  sure.  I 
will  help  you  to  carry  such  a  purpose  into  effect 
by  every  means  in  my  power." 

"  I  have  not  only  injured  the  boy,"  Paul  went 
on,  "but  my  experience  in  the  infirmary  has 
convinced  me  that  I  have  committed  a  very  great 
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injury  to  my  suffering  fellow-creatures,  in  having 
been  the  means  of  preventing  that  young  man 
from  following  the  profession  for  which  nature 
has  so  eminently  adapted  him,  and  which  it  was 
his  father's  and  his  own  greatest  wish  that  he 
should  pursue.  This  my  abominable  selfishness 
and  injustice  prevented  him  from  doing.  I  owe 
society  a  reparation,  as  well  as  one  to  the  indi- 
vidual I  have  injured.  I !  the  philanthropist ! 
the  friend  of  mankind  !  a  pretty  friend  to  its 
best  interests  I  have  proved  myself!" 

"Well,  but  what  is  it  you  propose  to  do? 
In  what  can  I  help  you  ?" 

"  I  have  heard,  sir,  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
Government  to  sentence  some  of  the  guilty  to 
transportation,  and  upon  a  few  to  try  the  expe- 
riment of  solitary  confinement.  I  am  aware 
that  my  portion  of  the  guilt  subjects  me  to  the 
heavier  infliction ;  but  do  you  think  it  w^ould 
be  possible  to  obtain  the  indulgence  of  an  ex- 
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change  ?  I  do  not  intend  by  it  that  my  punish- 
ment should  be  lightened.  I  mean  that  the 
equivalent  of  a  sentence  of  transportation  should 
be  taken  out  in  the  period  to  which  I  should  be 
condemned  to  solitary  confinement.  I  may  be 
of  use  as  an  experiment,  to  show  how  long  hu- 
man nature  can  endure  such  a  trial.  That 
motive  may,  perhaps,  induce  the  authorities  to 
allow  me  what  will  furnish  me  with  the  only 
means  of  making  the  reparation  I  so  earnestly 
desire  to  make." 

"As  how?" 

"  The  money  which  I  obtained  so  easily  by 
my  pen,  to  lavish  in  the  most  vain  and  worthless 
manner,  I  might  still  be  able,  if  imprisoned  in 
England,  to  continue  to  earn.  My  waitings 
might  furnish  me  with  the  means  of  immediately 
enabling  Fabian  Lewis  to  pursue  the  career  he 
so  desires,  and  which  he  is  so  fitted  by  nature 
to    adorn.        I    am     confident     that    I    could 
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easily  earn  money  enough  to  secure  this ; — and 
that  I  would  work  night  and  day  to  do  it,  you 
will  believe." 

"  But  your  newspaper  !  You  will  never  be 
allowed  to  edit  a  publication  of  that  description 
whilst  under  penal  confinement." 

"  I  have  done  mischief  enough  with  that  false 
and  odious  pubUcation — false  to  my  own  secret 
convictions ;  and  odious,  as  pandering  to  the 
worst  passions  of  my  fellow-men  ! — prostituting 
the  great  powers  of  the  press  to  the  basest  motives 
of  self-interest — merely  to  sell  my  paper.  It  was 
a  low,  bad  paper  that  I  conducted ;  but  its  sale 
was  immense  and  most  profitable  ;  and  to  ensure 
it  I  made  no  scruple  of  flattering  the  worst  pro- 
pensities and  most  dangerous  prejudices  of  my 
readers,  as  the  best  means  of  securing  readers — 
Perverting  truth  which  I  could  not  but  see — and 
preaching  doctrines,  the  injurious  tendency  of 
which  I  could  not  help  being  aware  of,  for  con- 

VOL.  III.  T 
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siderations  unprincipled  as  these  ! — I  was  not 
even  an  honest  fool." 

He  stopped  for  breath. 

Presently  he  began  again : — 

"  My  imprisonment  has  given  me  leisure  for 
reflection.  The  dangers  I  have  so  narrowly 
escaped,  not  only  of  the  heaviest  punishment 
awarded  to  treason,  but,  what  I  have  been 
brought  to  be  grateful  for  far  more — my  escape 
from  the  commission  of  a  desperate  crime — has 
given  a  shock  to  my  whole  system  of  thought 
for  which  I  hope  to  be  the  better.  I  am  as  one 
born  blind,  whose  eyes  have  been  opened  as  by 
a  miracle ;  and  I  see  things  in  a  Hght  altogether 
new.  I  never  till  now  seriously  reflected 
upon  the  responsibiUty  of  the  man  who  writes 
to  print — and  most  of  all  a  daily  paper — and 
still  more  a  paper  especially  intended  to  circulate 
among  the  lower  and  more  ignorant  classes. 

"  It  is  a  noble  vocation  to  conduct  a  daily  paper. 
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Take  it  altogether,  perhaps  no  means  of  in- 
fluencing our  fellow-men  is  so  efficient  and  so 
wide-spread.  Of  all  the  powers  intrusted  to  us 
by  God,  perhaps  this  of  the  daily  press  is  that 
for  the  exercise  of  which  an  honourable  and  an 
honest  man  will  call  himself  most  strictly  to 
account. 

"  And  what  account  can  I  render  ?  Did  I  ever 
even  give  myself  the  trouble  to  weigh  the  con- 
sequences of  what  I  was  daily  putting  forth  ? — 
Flattering  the  pride  and  conceit  of  the  readers 
I  secretly  laughed  at,  merely  to  fill  my  own 
pockets  ? 

"No  greedy  hanger-on  upon  power — no  in- 
terested satellite  of  those  kings  and  ministers, 
against  whom  I  so  furiously  declaimed,  could 
exceed  me  in  baseness.  No,  sir,  I  am  sick  of 
it.  In  future  I  hope  to  earn  an  honest  live- 
lihood by  my  pen — labouring  to  diffuse  truth 
and  right  principles;  and  it  is  my  determina- 

T  2 
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tion,  if  I  succeed  in  this  new  mission — if  the 
world  will  buy  reason  and  truth  as  eagerly 
as  it  bought  declamation  and  falsehood — to  de- 
vote the  first  proceeds  of  my  labours  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  debt  I  owe  to  my  brother's  widow 
and  son — a  debt  I  have  so  fraudulently  and 
scandalously  repudiated." 

"  You  are  a  thousand  times  right,  Paul !" 
I  exclaimed  with  enthusiasm,  quite  astonished  at 
this  change  of  feeling.  "  This  is  a  regeneration, 
indeed ;  and  God  bless  you  in  your  good  pur- 
poses." 

The  pale  face  bowed  itself  towards  the 
earth. 

"  And  you  think  you  shall  succeed,  if  al- 
lowed the  opportunity  to  try  your  plan  ?" 

"  I  have  great  hopes  of  it,  sir.  At  least,  I 
have  every  reason  to  feel  confident.  It  w^as 
but  a  short  time  ago  that  a  publisher  offered 
me  a  large  sum  for  a  work  of  fiction — which  I 
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was  then  in  no  mind  to  undertake  the  labour 
of.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  not 
withdraw  his  offer  now.  The  sura,  with  the 
boy's  frugal,  self-denying  habits,  would  insure 
his  subsistence  and  the  cost  of  his  education 
for  two  years.  Rascal  that  I  was  !  not  to  do 
this  before." 

"  Well,  well,  let  by-gones  be  by-gones.  Ras- 
cal no  longer,  but  an  honest,  right-intentioned 
man,  and  worthy  to  call  Walter  Lewis  brother ; 
and  I  will  see  if  it  be  possible  to  do  anything 
for  you." 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

"  Oh  to  what  uses  shall  we  put 

The  wild  weed  flower  that  simply  blows  ? 
And  is  there  any  moral  shut 

Within  the  bosom  of  the  rose  ?"  ' 

Tbnnyson'. 

I  DID  not  succeed  in  obtaining  the  mitiga- 
tion, or  rather  the  exchange,  of  punishment  for 
which  Paul  Lewis  petitioned. 

The  purpose  which  the  indulgence,  if  granted, 
would  enable  him  to  carry  out,  was  not  one  to 
appear  very  important  at  the  Home  Office, 
namely — the  transmutation  of  an  haberdasher's 
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apprentice  into  an  ordinary  surgeon.  Paul,  I 
found,  was  looked  upon  as  a  dangerous  incen- 
diary and  fanatic,  who  would  be  much  the 
better  for  that  further  knowledge  of  men  and 
things,  which  might  be  acquired  by  a  trip  to 
the  Antipodes.  He  was  a  clever  fellow,  they 
all  acknowledged,  and  none  the  better  for  that ; 
and  the  way  in  which  they  certainly  suspected 
lie  of  having  been  duped  by  his  pretended  re- 
formation, did  not,  I  plainly  saw,  advance  his 
cause  in  their  eyes. 

I  was  vexed  and  disappointed.  Mr.  Strick- 
land and  I  had  parted  at  Dover.  He  was  gone 
to  the  Continent — to  the  Black  Sea — to  Jeru- 
salem— who  knows — upon  one  of  his  eccentric 
expecitions,  where  no  letter  could  find  or  follow 
him, — otherwise  I  felt  certain  his  hand  would 
have  been  extended,  and  his  purse  opened  in 
Fabiar.  Lewis's  behalf 

I  was  grievously  disappointed ;    and  almost 
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ready  to  give  up  the  matter  in  despair,  when  one 
morning,  after  another  ineffectual  attempt  at 
the  Home  Office,  as  I  was  entering  the  Park 
by  George  Street,  a  hand  was  laid  upon  my 
shoulder. 

I  turned  round — it  was  Lord  Raymond. 

"  Well  met,"  said  he,  "I  did  not  know  you 
were  come  back  from  your  expedition  to  the 
land  of  kangaroos.  Are  you  well  ?  You  look 
blank  enough — what's  the  matter  now  ?" 

"  Matter  enough,  in  my  opinion.  It,  in  fact, 
concerns  a  petition  I  am  making  for  a  poor 
culprit — not  only  of  importance  to  himself,  but 
to  others  near  and  dear  to  him.  Not  a  sulject 
that  is  likely  particularly  to  interest  you,  how- 
ever, I  imagine." 

"  Oh,  yes,  but  it  is  likely  enough.  I  am 
become  an  altered  man.  Things  have  happened 
since  you  went  away  which  have  a  good  deal 
brought  me .  down  in  spirit — to  something    in 
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your  line, — or  rather  to  the  endeavour  to  be  one 
of  your  sort.  It's  a  strange  world  we  live  in, 
Vernon." 

"  And  what  can  have  occurred  to  produce 
such  a  change  in  you,  of  all  people  ?"  I  asked. 

He  smiled  and  looked  meaningly  at  me. 

"  Oh,  the  most  unheard-of  piece  of  good  luck 
in  the  world.  I  have  met  with  a  woman  who 
has  refused  me." 

"  That  was  an  extraordinary  instance  of  good 
fortune  indeed,"  said  I,  laughing. 

"  So  I  think,"  he  replied  gravely,  "  and  the 
very  last  instance  of  it,  I  can  assure  you,  that 
ever  I  thought  would  befal  me." 

"  Well,  as  you  have  met  with  this  unexpected 
piece  of  felicity,  all  I  can  say,  I  hope  you  feel 
the  better  for  it." 

"  Infinitely.  It  has  made  me  think  better 
of  myself,  and  better  of  womankind  in  general ; 
— better  of  myself  for  having  just  hit  upon  the 
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only  woman  upon  earth,  I  verily  believe,  who  could 
have  been  capable  of  such  a  thing  ;  and  better 
of  womankind,  for  having  produced  so  extra- 
ordinary an  individual."  Then  dropping  his 
voice,  and  more  seriously,  "  It  has  taught  me 
many  valuable  things,  I  trust." 

"  And  where  did  you  meet  with  this  pa- 
ragon ?" 

"  Oh,  that's  the  enchanting  part  of  it,"  he 
went  on,  recovering  his  gaiety.  "Where  on 
earth  did  I  meet  with  her  but  in  the  most 
lowly  of  situations ;  namely,  at  a  little  country 
inn,  where  this  divine  creature  was  officiating 
as  a  waiter ;  but  she  had  a  heart,  Vernon  !  The 
heart  ennobles.  She  loved  another,  and  she 
refused  me — me — think  of  it — me  !  But  then 
her  lover  had  been  unfortunate.  Oh !  the 
loyalty  of  a  true  woman's  heart." 

"  You  do  not  seem  to  resent  the  matter  very 
deeply,"  I  said. 
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"  Resent  it ! — as  if  I  could  !  No — not  quite 
bad  enough  for  that,  neither.  Resent  it !  I 
adore  her  for  it.  Fortune  !  station  !  fashion  ! 
and  a  man  such  as  you  see — such  as  the  fooHsh 
world  at  least  thinks  him — all  which  advan- 
tages this  creature  was  fully  capable  of  appre- 
ciating ;  for  I  had  met  her  first  in  high  places — 
all  was  rejected  without  one  moment's  hesita- 
tion, because  she  loved  him,  and  he  had  been 
unfortunate  1  I  did  not  beheve  such  beings 
existed,  except  in  romances.  You  know  my 
opinion  in  general  of  the  wTetched,  miserable 
thing,  called — human  nature.  I  never  expected 
actually  to  meet  with  that  genuine,  beauti- 
ful article — a  woman's  faithful,  disinterested 
love !  Oh !  they  can  all  love  us  readily 
enough  when  there  is  something  to  be  got 
by  it  1  but  this !  it    has  made  another  man  of 


me. 


He  paused  a  few  moments,  and  then  in  a 
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voice  of  more  emotion  than  I  had  believed  him 
to  be  capable  of,  went  on  thus — 

"  It  has  made,  I  trust,  a  wiser  and  a  better 
man  of  me."  Again  he  stopped ;  and  after  a 
short  time  took  up  the  subject  in  his  ordinary 
tone.  "  I  have  been  very  desirous  to  help  this 
good  girl  and  her  lover,  who,  upon  enquiry,  I 
found  to  be  a  fine  fellow  in  his  way  too ;  and 
oddly  enough,  their  story  is  mixed  up  with  the 
proceedings  of  that  wretched  vagabond,  Paul 
Lewis." 

"  Why,  you  can't  mean,"  cried  I,  starting 
back,  "  that  the  woman  who  did  you  the  infinite 
favour  of  refusing  you,  was  Amy  Grant,  of 
Ashurst,  in  C shire?" 

"  The  very  same." 

"  Waiter  at  an  inn ! — No,  that  could  never 
be  Amy  Grant." 

"  She  was;  though.  It  was  a  beautiful  his- 
tory.    She  was  a  real  good  girl — a  thorough, 
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sterling,  good  girl.     She  had  sacrificed  every- 
thing— had  descended  thus  low,  all  for  the  sake 
of  her  lover  and  his  mother — to  serve  and  help 
them,  she  had  done  all  this  ;  for,  as  it  appeared, 
there  was  no  better  way.     And  had  you  seen 
how  she    did  it — the    charming  modesty    and 
spirit — the    grace    and    innocence — her   sweet 
obligingness,    with    a    certain    dignity     withal 
most  charming,  you  would  have  been  ready  to 
adore  her,  as   I  did.     It  was  enough  to  drive  a 
duller  imagination  than  mine  wild — ^but  it  was 
all  in  vain.     No,  she  would  have  nothing  to  say 
to    me.      However,   to   cut  the   matter    short, 
Vernon,  I  am  tormented  with  the  most  restless 
desire  to  make  the  dear,  ungrateful  girl  happy. 
...I  do  not  profess  to  be  one  of  your  philanthro- 
pists.    But  don't    think,"  seeing  me  make    an 
impatient  gesture — *'  don't  think  I  mean  to  speak 
slightingly  of  them.... I  only  feel  that  I  have  no 
right   to  enrol  myself  under  that  banner.      I 
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have  cared  little  enough,  I  am  afraid,  during 
my  useless  egotistical  life,  for  any  one  but  my- 
self; but  this  has  been  like  a  new  sense — such 
things  are  infectious.  I  feel  a  thirsting  after 
generosity — I  want  to  make  the  girl  happy." 

"  Do  you  really  wish  it  ? — Are  you  speaking 
seriously  ?  You  know  you  used  of  old  to  love 
mystifying  simple  folk  like  me." 

"  I  never  was  more  in  earnest  in  my  life — 
shall  I  say  I  never  was  in  earnest  before  ?  It 
would  be  but  too  nearly  the  truth.  What  an 
empty  bubble  has  my  life  been  !  I  am  ashamed 
of  it — I  look  with  a  sort  of  contemptuous  de- 
rision upon  the  heartless  inanity  of  my  past 
existence,  compared  to  such  a  one  as  this 
excellent  girFs — Measured  by  the  standard  of 
her  generous  devotion  and  courage,  what  a  poor 
creature  do  I  appear !  She  did  well  to  prefer 
the  other — she  did  well  to  prefer  anything  to 
me.     Pooh !    pooh  1"   said  he,  suddenly  stop- 
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ping  himself.  "If  I  mistake  not,  I  am 
verging  upon  the  sentimental.  However,  if  I 
understand  right,  you  know  something  about 
them,  and  can  lend  a  hand — As  I  am  told,  the 
young  lad  has  met  with  a  great  disappointment 
in  life.  He  has  borne  it,  they  say,  Hke  a  hero. 
How  odd  the  magniloquent  expression  sounds  ! — 
yet  it  is  a  just  one.  He  wanted  to  be  a  surgeon, 
or  something  of  that  sort;  and  he  has  been 
forced  to  become  a  hnendraper,  or  something  of 
that  sort,  and  resign  himself  to  the  counter. 
That's  the  tragedy — a  tragedy  in  a  nutshell — a 
tempest  in  a  finger-glass.  But  do  you  know, 
Vernon,  I  begin  to  believe  there  may  be  things 
as  genuinely  pathetic  in  the  events  of  this  small 
existence — as  it  appears  to  some  of  us — as  in 
the  vicissitudes  of  empires  and  the  fate  of 
Caesars.  I  begin  to  feel  for  those  upon  whom 
I  used  to  look  down  from  the  heights  of  my 
insolent  contempt,  as  unworthy  the  sympathy  of 
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great  personages  like  myself.  I  begin  to  under- 
stand how  they,  too,  can  love  and  suffer  !  To 
feel  they  are  fellow- men  !  In  short,  good 
fellow,  my  soul  thirsts  to  make  this  linendraper 
and  this  dear  child  happy.... Tell  me  how  to  set 
about  it,  for  I  am  a  sad  tyro  in  such  matters." 

*'  I  think  it  may  be  contrived  without  much 
difficulty.  I  was  just,  when  I  met  you,  in  de- 
spair upon  the  subject,  for  want  of  just  such 
help  as  you  can  give  me." 

He  put  his  arm  in  mine,  and  we  walked  to- 
gether along  St.  James's  Park ;  and  I  then  laid 
before  him  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
He  listened,  and  with  attention ;  and  it  was 
evident  was  deeply  in  earnest.  The  volatile, 
careless,  supercihous  Lord  Raymond  had  truly 
become  an  altered  man. 

I  found  he  agreed  in  opinion  with  the  people 
at  the  Home  Office,  that  it  would  not  do — how- 
ever good  the  motive — to  allow  of  any  miti- 
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gation  of  punishment  in  the  case  of  Paul.  He 
had  heen  the  instigator  and  prime  mover  in  the 
mischief  which  had  occurred ;  and  it  was,  per- 
haps, a  scarcely  justifiable  lenity  which  had 
suffered  him  to  escape  with  his  life.  His  plan, 
therefore,  for  performing  a  tardy  justice  to  his 
nephew  fell,  of  necessity,  to  the  ground. 

Paul  was  greatly  hurt  and  disappointed  at  thus 
findins:  himself  obstructed  in  his  first  effort  at 
making  compensation  for  the  wrong  he  had 
done.  He  was  tempted,  like  many  others,  to 
look  upon  it  as  a  great  hardship — that  when  a 
man  wished  to  reform  and  do  right,  he  was  not 
lauded  and  assisted  by  all  the  world.  He  had 
yet  to  learn  thai  it  is  not  at  the  first  pause  in  a 
long-continued  e\dl-course,  and  the  first  endea- 
vour at  amendment,  that  men  are  destined  to 
find  it  all  plain  saiUng.  The  consequences  of 
our  faults  stand  by  us  ;  we  cannot  be  changed 
as  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  whilst  we  abide  in 

VOL.  in.  u 
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this  life  of  flesh.     Long-continued,  patient  ex- 
ertion is  necessary  to  recover  what  has  been  lost. 

Lord  Raymond,  however,  was  very  rich,  and 
possessed  abundant  means  to  supply  what  was 
wanting  to  make  up  what  Paul  was  denied  the 
opportunity  of  earning ;  and  I,  for  one,  did  not 
see  any  reason  why  he  should  not  be  indulged  in 
his  new  fancy — his  really  sincere  desire,  I  ought 
to  say — to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  one  he 
so  truly  valued  and  admired  as  he  did  Amy. 

So  it  was  settled,  to  avoid  all  scruples  or 
false  delicacies  upon  the  part  of  the  Lewises, 
that  he  should  present  Paul  with  the  sum  that 
would  be  necessary  to  supply  Fabian  with  the 
means  of  completing  his  education,  and  that 
Paul  should  instantly  transfer  it  by  deed  of  gift 
to  his  nephew.  This  was  accordingly  done. 
Though  Paul,  I  acknowledge  to  his  credit,  made 
much  opposition  to  this  plan,  till  I  satisfied  his 
scruples  by  saying  that  he  should  not  usurp  any 
share  of  the  credit,  but  that  I  would  take  care 
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to  make  it  known  that  he  was  indebted  for  the 
means  of  performing  this  act  of  late  justice  to  a 
friend  of  his,  and  of  all  parties,  who  desired  to 
remain  unknown. 

Everybody  believed  this  unknown  benefactor 
to  be  Mr.  Strickland,  so  the  benefit  was  ac- 
cepted without  hesitation. 

I  thought  Lord  Raymond  looked  one  of  the 
most  charming  young  fellows  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life,  as  I  watched  him  walking  up  the  street 
after  having  signed  the  necessary  papers  ;  and  I 
am  happy  to  add,  that  this  good  action  of  his 
met  with  its  best  reward — the  onlv  reward  he 
ever  desired  to  receive.  The  taste  for  benevo- 
lence, once  given,  did  not  die  away ;  and  in 
course  of  time  this  idle  prodigal  of  powers, 
capable  of  the  highest  purposes,  became  what 
his  best  friends  most  earnestly  wished  him  to 
become. — Under  Lord  St.  Eloi's  guidance,  he  is 
now  one  of  the  most  energetic  supporters  of  every 

u   2 
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public  measure  directed  to  the  good  of  the  many, 
the  most  active  in  carrying  out  every  useful 
purpose,  and  one  of  the  most  promising  and 
valuable  young  men  belonging  to  his  country. 

As  for  Paul,  he  was  shipped,  after  a  certain 
period  had  elapsed,  to  one  of  our  lowest  penal 
settlements.  But  experience  had  not  been 
thrown  away  upon  him.  Frustrated  in  his  first 
endeavour  to  make  atonement  for  the  wrong  he 
had  done  in  his  nephew's  case,  his  thoughts 
took  another  turn,  under  the  influence  of  a  most 
excellent  and  sensible  man.  The  chaplain  of  the 
prison  where  he  had  been  confined,  was  one 
Vvhose  whole  heart  was  given  simply  and  earnestly 
to  his  duty,  and  whose  manly  earnestness  and  un- 
questionable sincerity  produced  that  effect  upon 
the  piisoners,  which  earnestness  and  unquestion- 
able sincerity  alone  can  produce.  Under  such  in- 
fluence Paul  had  been  led  to  take  a  serious  review 
of  his  past  life  and  wasted  or  misdirected  ta- 
lents.    A  deep  feehng  of  the  responsibility  of 
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existence,  of  the  relations  of  this  present  life  of 
man  to  a  higher  and  nobler  system  of  being,  was 
received  by  a  mind  in  which  the  good  seed  had 
been  smothered  by  conceit  and  self-indulgence, 
rather  than  radically  and  for  ever  destroyed. 

The  convictions  that  by  degrees  worked  this 
change  in  him,  soon  began  to  produce  new  and 
unexpected  fruits.  From  a  disciple  he  aspired 
to  be  a  teacher.  He,  who  had  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  influence  men  for  evil,  now 
turned  all  the  energies  of  his  ardent  spiiit  to  the 
object  of  endeavouring  to  lead  them  to  good, 
by  diffusing  among  others  the  convictions 
which  had  wrought  such  a  blessed  change  in 
himself. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  chaplain  he  pre- 
pared himself  for  acting  the  part  of  a  Christian 
missionary  of  the  blessed  Gospel  among  his 
fellow-convicts  whilst  working  in  the  gang.  It 
afterwards  came  to  our  knowledge  that  his  ta- 
lents,  thus  directed,  were  producing  the   most 
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happy  effects  among  the  wretched  beings  with 
whom  he  found  himself  associated ;  and  as  re- 
garded himself,  that  his  industry,  good  conduct, 
and  cheerful  submission  to  the  punishment  he 
had  called  down  upon  himself,  had  worked  the 
happiest  effects  upon  his  character.  When  the 
term  of  his  sentence  expired,  instead  of  becoming 
a  successful  settler  and  making  a  rapid  fortune,  as 
every  one  expected  he  would,  he  enrolled  himself 
among  the  generous  band  of  Christian  mission- 
aries ;  and  from  that  time  to  this,  for  he  still  lives, 
his  life  has  been  entirely  devoted  to  the  task  of 
spreading  the  light  of  the  blessed  Gospel... the 
bearer  of  glad  tidings,  of  good  things  to  those 
who  are  sitting  in  the  darkness  and  shadow  of 
death. 

Oh,  might  all  earthly  punishments  be  blessed 
to  produce  fruits  in  value  such  as  these ! 

But  I  will  return  to  Fabian  and  his  Amy. 

Whilst  the  arrangements  i  have  mentioned 
were  still  pending,   and  before  they  could  be 
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completed,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  running 
down  to  Ashurst,  that  I  might  have  a  look  at 
Amy  in  her  new  character. 

Accordingly,  leaving  the  coach  which  brought 
me  down  from  London,  where  it  passed  at  about 
a  mile  from  the  village,  I  entered  the  dear  old 
place,  canning  my  carpet  bag  in  my  hand.  I 
made  my  way  at  once  to  the  "  King  Charles," 
which  stood  looking  as  of  old,  the  sign  of  the  oak- 
tree  and  his  most  gracious  majesty  in  bright 
scarlet  adorning  it,  still  waving  up  and  down  in 
the  evening  wind.  The  pleasant  windows  winked 
and  sparkled  in  the  evening  sun,  as  I  remembered 
them ;  the  village  green  looked  as  fresh,  the 
trees  as  cheerful  —  the  pretty  spot  had  lost 
nothing  of  its  charms  in  my  eyes  by  compa- 
rison with  anything  I  had  seen  since  I  left  it. 
I  walked  up  straight  to  the  door  of  the  Httle 
hostelry,  and  entered  by  the  kitchen.  Ever}-- 
thing  seemed  to  have  remained  just  as  I  had 
left  it. 
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The  old,  fat,  cross  cook  was  still  busy  there 
as  of  old,  broiling  the  most  delicious  of  beef- 
steaks over  the  fire,  with  a  face  redder  than  the 
fire  itself.  She  was  only  a  little  fatter,  and  still 
more  bustling,  than  ever. 

Without  making  myself  known  to  her,  I 
passed  through  to  the  bar,  where  Mrs.  Tilley 
was  sitting,  busily  engaged  at  her  books,  with 
her  back  turned  towards  the  door ;  she  did  not 
look  up,  and  I  continued  my  observations. 

In  the  passage  between  the  bar  and  the  kitchen 
there  used  to  stand  a  sort  of  small  dresser,  and 
at  this  place  a  charming-looking  girl  was  stand- 
ing, engaged,  as  it  would  seem,  in  arranging  the 
knives,  spoons,  &c.  upon  a  waiter  covered  with 
a  napkin,  which  she  was  preparing  in  order  to 
carry  up  the  broiling  beefsteak  to  an  old  gentle- 
man in  the  upper  chamber. 

There  was  no  mistaking  for  a  moment  who  it 
was;  for,  though  she  was  in  some  degree  changed, 
I  should  have  known  Amy  Grant  anywhere. 
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I  Stood  a  little  time  watching  her  without 
making  myself  known.  The  bright  colour  of 
her  cheeks,  the  crimson  lip,  once  so  like  an 
opening  rosebud,  were  somewhat  faded ;  she 
looked  paler  and  older  than  when  I  last  saw  her, 
but  there  was  something  to  me  in  this  paleness, 
evidently  the  effect  of  her  labour  of  love,  that 
made  her  most  interesting. 

She  turned  round  to  fetch  some  wine  glasses 
from  the  bar — was  aware  of  my  presence,  started, 
lifted  her  eyes,  coloured  crimson,  uttered  a  httle 
shriek  of  joy,  and  looked  as  if  she  could  have 
rushed  into  my  arms. 

"  Amy  !"  1  said,  and  held  out  my  hand. 

"  Oh,  you  are  come  ! — ^you  are  come  back  at 
last !"  she  cried,  seizing  it.    . 

"  Yes,  sure  enough,  I  am  come  back  at  last. 
But  Amy,  how  is  it — how  is  it  that  I  find  you 
here  ?". 

"  Oh  !  that's  a  long  story" — as  I  still  held  her 
hand,  and  looked  into   her  face,  longing  to  give 
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her  a  good,  honest,  brotherly  kiss,  but  I  remem- 
bered where  we  were,  and  restrained  myself — 
"  a  long,  long,  sad  story.  But  you  are  not  come 
back  alone — Lady  Vynour,  Mr.  Strickland,  where 
are  they  ?" 

"  All  coming  back,  sooner  or  later.  We  shall 
find  them  all  pouring  down  to  the  rescue,  like 
the  last  scene  of  a  play." 

"  All — all  coming  back  ! — oh,  sir  !" 

"Yes,  Amy;  and  it  will  be  all  right.  Set 
your  heart  at  ease — all  quite  right  at  last.  But 
it  is  strange  to  see  you  acting  the  part  of  bar- 
maid. Amy.  How  could  you  think  of  such 
a  thing?" 

"  Oh  !  never  mind  about  that :  only  tell  me, 
did  you  come  through  London  ?  Did  you  hear 
the  shocking  story  about  Paul  ?  It  was  in  the 
new^spapers.  And  Fabian — you  did  not,  of  course, 
see  him  ?  You  could  not  know  anything  about 
him?" 
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"  Yes,  yes,  I  did  ;  I  have  seen  him,  and  all  of 
them." 

"  And  how  is  he  looking  ?  Poor  boy  I  How 
did  you  think  he  was  looking  ?" 

"  Paler  than  he  ought  to  do." 

"Ah!"  .  .  . 

"  Don't  be  uneasy.  Did  I  not  tell  you  we 
are  all  pouring  down  to  the  rescue  ?" 

"Mr.  Strickland?" 

"  That's  my  long  story.  Let  us  adjourn  to 
Mrs.  Lewis's,  and  tell  our  tales,  beginning  from 
the  beginning." 

"I  cannot  do  that,  sir,  till  half-past  nine 
o'clock;  and  the  old  gentleman,  in  No.  3,  is 
waiting  for  his  beefsteak.  Mrs.  Chandler,  are 
the  beefsteaks  ready  ?" 

"  Ay,"  said  Mrs.  Chandler.  "  And  if  that 
girl" — addressing  me — "  did  not  wheedle  the 
soul  out  of  everybody  that  comes  near  her,  I'd 
be   in  a   pretty   pucker  with    her  for    standing 
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chattering  there,  while  the  beefsteaks  are  doing 
to  a  cinder.  Come,  come — away  with  'em,  will 
you  ?  Oh,  sir,  I  beg  your  pardon  !  It  can't 
be  you,  sure  1" 

"  But  it  can  be  me,  sure,  and  why  not  ?    Very 

glad  I  am  to  see  you  all  again,  and  I  hope  you 

are  as  well  as  you  look,  Mrs.  Chandler ;  and  now 

I  must  go  and  have  a  gossip  with  Mrs.  Tilley." 

¥ii  ^  ^  ^ 

And  now,  I  think,  you  will  all  be  tired  of  a 
long  story  about  such  small  people,  and  there- 
fore, I  will  make  a  brief  conclusion. 


In  due  time  Fabian  Lewis  completed  his 
education,  and  in  due  time  became  not  only  one 
of  the  most  skilful  ornaments  of  his  profession, 
but  a  highly- distinguished  man  of  science — one, 
it  appeared,  who  was  destined  considerably  to 
advance^the  limits  of  the  heahng  art  in  all  its 
branches. 
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Lady  Vynour  returned  home,  and  Amy  was 
established  at  the  Hall,  first  as  reader,  but 
speedily  as  companion  and  friend. 

•Mrs.  Lewis,  her  mind  at  ease,  glorying  in  the 
opening  prospects  of  her  son,  and  restored  to 
perfect  health,  lived  on  happily  and  tranquilly, 
in  Mrs.  Grant's  pretty  cottage,  the  garden  of 
which,  through  the  assistance  of  Amy  and  the 
kindly  interest  of  Job,  was  restored  to  more  than 
its  pristine  beauty. 

Old  Job,  but  little  abating  of  his  usual  vigour, 
though  aged,  and  preserving  his  ancient,  quaint 
good  sense,  and  affection  for  all  that  was  simple 
and  good,  seemed  restored  to  perfect  happiness 
when  his  dear  mistress — my  own  beloved  cousin 
Ellen — with  re-established  health  returned  to  the 
Hall — no  more  to  quit  it,  and  when  he  saw  his 
darling  Amy  safely  sheltered  by  her  side. 

Mr.  Strickland  came  back,  too,  at  last,  and 
took  the  greatest  interest  in  both  Paul  and  Fabian. 
In  their  favour  he  relaxed  his  usual  rule — look- 
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ing  well  after  their  interests,  doing  all  in  his 
power  to  forward  the  ohjects  of  one,  and  to 
advance  the  other  in  his  profession. 

The  last  occasion  upon  which  I  met  the 
whole  party  was  at  the  marriage  of  Fabian 
Lewis  and  Amy  Grant ;  which  took  place  about 
six  months  ago  at  Ashurst. 

It  was  a  charming  wedding. 

Quite  a  regular  rural  feast.     Not  one  single 
member    of  the  Httle   community  of   Ashurst 
high  or  low,  but  was  made  happy  upon  that 
day.     Everybody  was  feasted  at  the  expense  of 
Lady  Vynour  and  Mr.  Strickland. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day.  The  tables  were 
spread  out  under  the  trees  upon  the  lawn,  in 
front  of  Ashurst  Hall. 

Healths  were  drank,  and  speeches  were  made. 
Every  table  had  its  orators  in  their  several  de- 
grees. 

The  sun  seemed  to  shine   as  he  had  never 
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shone  before,  and  everybody  laughed  like  fools. 
And  everybody  said  such  a  perfect  beauty  as 
the  bride  had  never  before  been  seen  at 
Ashurst. 

And  certainly,  in  her  white  dress,  and  wreath 
of  lilies  of  the  valley,  with  the  colour  restored 
in  all  its  freshness  to  her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes 
beaming  with  modest  joy — nobody  felt  inclined 
to  dispute  the  verdict. 

Suddenly  the  fiddling  struck  up,  and  Mr. 
Strickland  opened  the  ball  with  the  bride.  The 
bridegroom  followed  with  Lady  Vynour.  I 
would  fain  have  persuaded  Mrs.  Lewis  to  go 
down  the  dance  with  me — but  she  coloured,  and 
an  expression  came  over  her  face  that  stopped 
me  from  uttering  another  word  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;   so  I  sat  down  by  her,  and  we  looked  on. 

Job  danced  with  Mrs.  Tilley;  and  nothing 
would  serve  Geoffry  but  he  must  dance  with  his 
own  fat  cook. 
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The  venerable  vicar  was  there  with  hair  as 
white  as  snow,  and  his  withered  face  so  kind 
and  sympathizing ! 

"  He  looked  like  as  if  he  brought  a  blessing," 
I  heard  one  of  the  women  say. 

And  so  the  fiddles  played,  and  the  sun  shone, 
and  the  flowers  spread  out,  and  the  birds  sung, 
and  the  old  men  and  women  laughed  and  gos- 
sipped,  and  the  baby  children  toddled  and 
screamed  for  joy,  and  the  rest  danced  and 
danced — till  everybody  was  tired  ;  and  at  last  they 
all  went  home,  thanking  God  for  a  very,  very, 
happy  day. 

And  so  farewell  to  them. 

"  Yes!  let  the  rich  deride,  the  proud  disdain, 
These  simple  blessings  of  the  lowly  train, 
To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart, 
One  native  charm  than  all  the  gloss  of  art. 
Spontaneous  joys,  where  nature  has  its  play. 
The  soul  adopts " 

Many  and    many  a  day  since    then,   sweet. 
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Ashurst,  have  I  strayed  amid  your  simple 
scenes,  or  lingered  with  my  dear  cousin  Ellen 
under  the  trees  of  the  Park,  listening  to  her 
schemes  still  further  to  advance  your  true  inte- 
rests and  best  welfare. 

For  health  was  restored  to  Ellen,  to  be  a 
blessing  to  all  around  her. 

And  at  Ashurst  Hall  still  she  lives  with 
good,  rough  Sir  Horace,  w^ho  is  as  busy  losing 
money  in  farming,  and  spending  it  in  planting, 
as  she,  in  cultivating  everything  that  is  right, 
and  good,  and  happy,  amidst  the  Kttle  com- 
munitv  around. 

Fabian  and  Amy  Hve  in  London — but  they 
come  down  here  when  they  can. 

As  for  the  young  physician  himself,  he  is 
now  become  a  baronet,  preserves  all  the  sim- 
plicity of  true  genius  and  genuine  love  of 
science ;  and  she,  whom  nothing  can  spoil,  is 
just  as  delightful  as  ever. 

VOL.    III.  X 
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Lady  St.  Eloi  takes  every  opportunity  of 
cementing  a  real  friendship  with  her ;  and  Amy 
has  had  the  satisfaction  of  rescuing  the  children 
she  loves  so  dearly,  from  the  physic  bottles  and 
the  medicine  chest,  though  rather  too  late  to 
escape  all  their  ill  consequences. 

Job  is  an  old,  old  patriarch  now — if  he  can  be 
called  a  patriarch  who  is  a  resolute  bachelor. 
He  wears  well,  though  rather  past  work,  but  there 
is  plenty  for  him  to  do,  and  his  pride  in  *'  that 
boy  "  is  unbounded. 

Mrs.  Tilley  and  Geoffry  are  still  reigning. 

In  short,  all  is  well — and  so,  Fare-you-well ! 


THE    END. 


J.  Billing,  Printer.  103,  Hatton  Garden,  London,  and  Guildford,  Siiirey. 
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